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U.S.  coconut  oil  sup- 
plies (all  imported)  trended 
upward  to  about  950  million 
pounds  in  1967,  an  increase 
of  one-third  over  1959.  Oil 
imports  (practically  all  from 
the  Philippines)  rose  sharp- 
ly during  this  period  to  more 
than  offset  the  decline  in  oil 
produced  domestically  from 
crush  of  imported  copra. 
In  1967,  oil  imports  com- 
prised nearly  60%  of  the 
combined  total,  compared 
with  just  30%  in  1959.  In- 
creased domestic  disap- 
pearance of  coconut  oil  has 
gone  mostly  into  food  pro- 
ducts. 

Because  of  reduced 
world  'supplies  and  continu- 
ing string  demand,  coconut 
oil  prices  in  1968  probably 
will  average  at  the  highest 
level  since  1959.  (See  page 
26.) 
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Table  1. — Wholesale  and  retail  prices  per  pound  for  fats  and  oils 

:  February 


Item 


1966 


1967 


I9b7 


December 


196d 


January    \  February 


Cents 


Cents 


Wholesale  Prices: 

Butter,  creamery,  Grade  A,  (92-score)  bulk,  Hew  York   

Butter,  creanery,  Grade  A,  (92-score)  bulk,  Chicago   

Butter,  creamery,  Grade  A,  (92-score)  prints,  San  Francisco  .. 

Castor  oil,  dehydrated,  tanks,  Hew  York   

Castor  oil,  Ho.  1,  Brazilian,  tanks,  imported,  Hew  York   

Castor  oil,  Ho.  1,  tanks,  f.o.b.,  Hew  Jersey  mills   

Coconut  oil,  crude,  tank  cars,  Pacific  Coast,  f.o.b.  mills  l/. 

Coconut  oil,  crude,  tanks,  f.o.b.  Hew  York   

Coconut  oil,  refined,  drums,  l.c.l.,  Hew  York   

Cod  oil,  spot,  drums,  Hew  York   

Ccdliver  oil,  medicinal,  0.  S.  P.,  barrels,  Hew  York   

Corn  oil,  crude,  tank  cars,  f.o.b.  Midwest  mills   

Corn  oil,  refined,  tanks,  Hew  York   


S.  E.  mills 

Valley   

Texas 


Cottonseed  oil,  crude,  tank  cars,  f.o.b. 
Cottonseed  oil,  crude,  tank  cars,  f.o.b. 
Cottonseed  oil,  crude,  tank  cars,  f.o.b.. 
Cottonseed  oil,  p.s.y.,  bleachable,  tank  cars,  Hew  York  2/. 

Cottonseed  oil,  refined,  tanks,  Hew  York   : 

Degras,  Lanolin  technical,  drums,  Hew  York   : 

Glycerin,  soaplye,  tanks,  Hew  York  3/  : 

Grease,  A  white,  tank  cars,  delivered  Chicago   : 

Grease,  B  white,  delivered,  Chicago   : 

Grease,  yellow,  delivered,  Chicago   : 

Grease,  white,  choice,  tanks,  Hew  York   : 

Grease  oil,  extra  Ho.  1,  drums,  Chicago   : 

Lard,  loose,  tank  cars,  Chicago   : 

Lard,  prime  steam,  tierces,  Chicago   : 

Lard,  refined,  1 -pound  cartons,  Chicago  4/  : 

Linseed  oil,  raw,  tank  cars,  Minneapolis   : 

Linseed  oil,  raw,  tanks,  Hew  York   : 

Margarine,  colored,  delivered,  Eastern  U.  S  : 

Margarine,  yellow,  quarters,  f.o.b.,  Chicago   : 

Margarine,  white,  domestic  vegetable,  Chicago   : 

Menhaden  oil,  crude,  tanks,  f.o.b,  Baltimore   : 

Menhaden  oil,  light  pressed,  tanks,  Hew  York   : 

Heat's  foot  oil,  30°,  drums,  carlots,  Hew  York   : 

Olticica  oil,  drums,  f.o.b.,  Hew  York   : 

Oiticica  oil,  tanks,  Hew  York   : 

Oleo  oil,  extra,  drums,  Chicago   : 

Olive  oil,  imported,  edible,  drums,  Hew  York   : 

Palm  oil,  clarified,  drums,  f.o.b.  Hew  York   : 

Palm  oil,  Congo,  tank  cars,  f.o.b.,  Hew  York   : 

Palm  kernel  oil,  bulk,  c.i.f.,  Hew  York   : 

Peanut  oil,  crude,  tank  cars,  f.o.b.  S.  E.  mills   : 

Peanut  oil,  refined,  tanks,  Hew  York   : 

Rapeseed  oil,  refined  (denatured),  tanks,  Hew  York   : 

Saf flower  oil,  nonbreak,  tanks,  New  York   : 

Sesame  oil,  refined,  drums,  Hew  York  : 

Shortening,  all  vegetable,  hydrogenated,  440-lb.  drums,  Hew  York   : 

Shortening,  all  vegetable,  hydrogenated,  3  lb.  tins,  delivered,  Eastern  0. S. : 

Soybean  oil,  crude,  tank  cars,  f.o.b.,  Decatur   : 

Soybean  oil,  refined,  tanks,  Hew  York   : 

Soybean  oil,  clarified,  tanks,  Hew  York   : 

Sperm  oil,  natural,  45°,  drums,  Hew  York  : 

Sperm  oil,  bleached,  winter  450,  drums,  Hew  York  : 

Tall  oil,  crude,  tanks,  works   : 

Tall  oil,  refined,  tanks,  works   : 

Tallow,  edible,  loose,  Chicago   : 

Tallow,  Inedible,  packers'  prime,  c.a.f.  delivered,  Chicago   : 

Tallow,  Inedible,  bleachable  fancy,  delivered,  Chicago   : 

Tallow,  Ho.  1,  inedible,  delivered,  Chicago   : 

Tallow,  special,  inedible,  tanks,  delivered,  Hew  York   : 

Tung  oil,  imported,  drums,  f.o.b.,  Hew  York   : 

Tung  oil,  tanks,  Hew  York   : 

Tung  oil,  domestic,  tanks,  f.o.b.  mills   : 

Retail  prices  %J  : 

Butter   : 

Margarine   : 

Shortening   : 

Salad  Dressing  (Italian)   : 

Peanut  Butter   : 

Cooking  and  Salad  oils   : 


\j  Includes  1  cent  import  duty. 
2/  Nearby  futures . 

3/  Beginning  January  1965,  average  of  weekly  prices,  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 
47  Beginning  April  1966,  one  and  two  pound  prints. 
5/  Leading  cities. 
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SUMMARY* 


U.S.  soybean  farmers  plan  to  plant 
k2  million  acres  to  soybeans  this  year, 
based  on  a  report  of  their  March  1  plant- 
ing intentions.    This  would  be  3$  above 

1967  and  record  high  for  the  8th  consecu- 
tive year.    If  yields  per  harvested  acre 
are  average  (allowing  for  trend),  I968 
soybean  production  would  be  a  record  of 
about  1,C40  million  bushels,  compared  with 
973  million  in  1967.    A  1968  crop  this 
size,  plus  the  prospective  carryover  next 
September  1  (now  estimated  at  around  150 
million  bushels),  would  bring  1968/69 
soybean  supplies  to  1.2  billion  bushels — 
perhaps  a  tenth  above  this  year's  record 
1,063  million  bushels. 

Cotton  acreage  to  be  planted  in 

1968  is  indicated  to  increase  17#  from 
last  year.    Flax  seedings  are  expected  to 
be  up  around  9$*    Little  change  is  in  pros- 
pect for  peanut  acreage  this  year.  In 
total,  U.S.  farmers  intend  to  plant  56.6 
million  acres  to  the  major  oilseed  crops 
in  1968.    This  would  be  5^  more  than 
planted  in  I967  and  11#  above  the  1962-66 
average . 


Prices  received  by  farmers  for  soy- 
beans increased  from  a  harvest  low  of 
$2.^3  per  bushel  in  November  I967  to  $2.57 
in  March  1968.    So  far  this  year  they  have 
averaged  around  the  U.S.  support  price  of 
$2.50  per  bushel,  compared  with  $2 .80  a 
year  earlier.    Farm  prices  for  soybeans 
are  expected  to  continue  slightly  above 
the  support  level  in  coming  months.  Soy- 
bean prices  will  be  influenced  during  the 
summer  by  the  larger  carryover  of  soybeans 
and  the  progress  of  the  indicated  record 
1968  crop.    As  of  March  1,  about  173  mil- 
lion bushels  of  1967-crop  soybeans  remain- 
ed under  CCC  loan,  8  million  bushels  were 
owned  by  CCC,  and  23  million  bushels  were 
re sealed  in  farm  storage.    More  beans  are 
currently  under  loan  than  the  estimated 
carryover  next  September. 

Soybean  usage  so  far  this  market- 
ing year  is  running  slightly  above  the 
1966/67  record  rate.    Domestic  disappear- 
ance of  soybean  oil  and  meal  and  exports 
are  slightly  greater  than  last  year,  but 
soybean  oil  stocks  are  up  sharply.  Lower 
soybean  oil  and  meal  prices  this  year  than 
last  and  continued  large  inventories  have 
resulted  in  narrow  processing  margins. 
During  September -February  1967/68,  soybean 


*    The  summary  of  this  report  and  some  data  from  table  k  were  released  on  April  1,  I968. 
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crushings  were  up  8ft  and  exports  were 
about  even.    The  combined  crush -export 
total  was  443  million  bushels— 22  million 
bushels  over  a  year  earlier.    Total  dis- 
appearance of  soybeans  (including  seed, 
feed,  and  waste)  for  the  entire  1967/68 
marketing  year  is  now  expected  to  total 
around  915  million  bushels --some  k  to  5ft 
more  than  the  year  before.    The  1967/68 
soybean  supply  of  1,063  million  bushels 
is  10ft  above  1966/67. 


Except  for  soybean  oil,  wholesale 
prices  of  most  other  edible  fats  and  oils 
have  strengthened  since  last  fall  and  may 
continue  firm  during  the  remainder  of  the 
current  marketing  year.    Soybean  oil  prices 
(crude,  Decatur)  remained  fairly  stable 
during  October -March,  varying  between  8.6 
and  9*0^  per  pound  and  averaging  1.8^  be- 
low the  year  before.    Cottonseed  oil  prices 
(crude  Valley)  increased  from  about  11.1^ 
per  pound  last  October  to  12.6^  in  March 
I968.    This  mainly  reflects  much  smaller 
cottonseed  oil  supplies  from  last  year's 
greatly  reduced  cotton  crop.    Prices  of 
peanut,  corn,  and  coconut  oils  have  also 
risen  since  last  October  and  are  well 
above  March  1967  levels. 

Lard  prices  (loose,  Chicago),  after 
hitting  a  seasonal  low  of  6.2^  per  pound 
in  January,  increased  to  6.6^  in  March. 
Lard  output  is  now  running  under  year- 
earlier  rates,  but  stocks  remain  well 
above  a  year  ago. 


Soybean  meal  prices  have  advanced 
seasonally  since  last  fall,  but  have 
averaged  about  a  tenth  below  a  year  ear- 
lier during  October -March.    Total  use  is 
up  slightly  from  1966/67.    Prices  (kk ft 
protein,  Decatur)  rose  from  about  $72  per 
ton  in  October  to  $75  in  March  1968— only 
$2  below  March  1967.    The  outlook  for  the 
second  half  of  the  marketing  year  is  for 
prices  to  continue  relatively  steady,  pro- 
bably averaging  a  little  under  the  $77 
per-ton -average  for  April-September  1967. 
For  the  entire  1967/68  marketing  year, 
domestic  use  of  soybean  meal  is  expected 
to  total  around  11.0  million  tons  and  ex- 
ports about  2.8  million,  each  up  slightly 
from  1966/67. 

U.S.  consumption  of  coconut  oil 
(virtually  all  imported  from  the  Philip- 
pines) trended  upward  from  0.6  billion 
pounds  annually  in  1957-59  to  almost  0.9 
billion  in  1967 — a  new  record.  Demand 
for  coconut  oil  in  this  country  during 
I968  is  expected  to  continue  strong.  With 
the  decline  in  world  production,  prices 
are  at  the  highest  level  since  1959*  Av- 
erage monthly  coconut  oil  prices  (crude, 
Pacific  Coast)  increased  steadily  from 
12^  per  pound  in  September  I966  to  about 
2l£  in  March  1968— with  the  sharpest  in- 
creases occurring  in  the  past  few  months. 
The  1968  coconut  oil  import  quota  of 
80,000  long  tons  (179  million  pounds)  was 
filled  in  February  and  any  oil  over  the 
quota  is  subject  to  a  U.S.  duty  of  1^  per 
pound.    (See  special  article  entitled 
"U.S.  Coconut  Oil  Situation".) 


SITUATION  AND  OUTLOOK 


1968  PROSPECTIVE  OILSEED  ACREAGE 


Planting  Intentions  Show 

5ft  Increase  in  Acreage 

Indicated  1968  acreage  for  the  k 
major  U.S.  oilseeds  is  56.6  million — 5ft 
more  than  last  year  and  lift  above  the 
1962-66  average  (table  2).    Soybean  grow- 
ers expect  to  plant  3ft  more  acreage  this 
year,  which  would  be  the  8th  consecutive 
year  for  a  new  high.    Farmers'  planting 
intentions  reported  as  of  March  1  showed 
a  17ft  increase  in  cotton  acreage  for  1968, 


after  a  year  of  heavy  diversion  and  one 
of  the  worst  seasons  in  memory  for  cotton. 
Flaxseed  acreage  is  expected  to  be  up  9ft 
but  still  would  be  the  2nd  lowest  acreage 
since  1938.    Prospective  peanut  acreage 
continues  near  the  1967  level. 

Growers'  intentions  for  the  1968 
acreages  were  reported  during  the  sign-up 
period  for  the  1968  Feed  Grain.  Wheat, 
and  Cotton  Programs.    Actual  plantings 
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Table  2. — Oilseeds:    Prospective  plantings  for  1968  (based  on 
March  intentions  of  farmers)  with  comparisons,  1949-68 


Year 

Soybeans 

Cottonseed 

Acreage  : 

Production 

Cotton 

acreage 

Cottonseed  production 

Planted 

Harvested \ 
for  [ 
beans 

Per 
acre 
harvested 

\  Total 

Planted 

)  Harvested 

Per  ] 
acre  [ 
harvested1 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

Million 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

Bushels 

bushels 

acres 

acres 

Pounds 

tons 

19^9  : 

11,872 

10,482 

22.3 

234.2 

28,283 

27,439 

482 

6,6lk 

1950 

15,048 

13,807 

21.7 

299.2 

18,866 

17,843 

460 

4,105 

1951  : 

15,176 

13,615 

20.8 

283.8 

29,353 

26,949 

467 

6,302 

1952  : 

15,958 

14,435 

20.7 

298.8 

28,065 

25,921 

478 

6,191 

1953  : 

16,39^ 

14,829 

18.2 

269.2 

26,872 

24,341 

554 

6,749 

1954 

18,541 

17,047 

20.0 

341.1 

20,052 

19,251 

593 

5,709 

1955  : 

19,674 

18,620 

20.1 

373.7 

17,991 

16,928 

714 

6,043 

1956  : 

21,700 

20,620 

21.8 

449.3 

17,o77 

15,615 

693 

5,407 

1957 

21,938 

20,857 

23.2 

483.4 

14,310 

13,558 

680 

4,609 

1959 

25,108 

23,993 

24.2 

580.2 

12,379 

11,849 

810 

4,798 

1959 

23,349 

22,631 

23-5 

532.9 

15,833 

15,H7 

793 

5,991 

I960 

24,440 

23,655 

23.5 

555-1 

16,080 

15,309 

769 

5,886 

1961  : 

27,787 

27,003 

25.1 

678.6 

16,588 

15,634 

765 

5,978 

1962 

28,418 

27,608 

24.2 

669.2 

16,293 

15,569 

789 

6,139 

1963 

29,462 

28,615 

24.4 

699.2 

14,843 

14,212 

871 

6,192 

1961* 

31,605 

30,793 

22.8 

700.9 

14,835 

14,055 

888 

6,237 

1965  : 

35,227 

34,449 

24.5 

845.6 

14,152 

13,615 

894 

6,087 

1966 

37,293 

36,546 

25.4 

928.5 

10,349 

9,552 

829 

3,960 

1967  2/  : 

40,680 

39,742 

24.5 

972.7 

9,502 

8,090 

775 

3,133 

1968  3/ 

41,761 

4/1, 040 

11,108 

Flaxseed 

Peanuts 

Total  1+ 
oilseeds 

Acreage  : 

Production 

Acreage  : 

Production 

Acreage 
planted 

Planted  \ 

Harvested." 

Per 
acre 
harvested 

Total 

Planted  : 
1/  ; 

Harvested^ 
for  j 
nuts 

Per 
acre 
harvested 

[  Total 

1,000 

1,000 

Million 

1,000 

1,000 

Million 

Million 

acres 

acres 

Bushels 

bushels 

acres 

acres 

Pounds 

pounds 

acres 

1949 

5,348 

5,048 

8.5 

43.0 

2,762 

2,308 

80S 

1,865 

48.3 

1950 

4,274 

4,090 

9-8 

40.2 

2,633 

2,262 

900 

2,035 

40.8 

1951 

4,116 

3,904 

8.9 

3^-7 

2,510 

1,982 

837 

1,659 

51.2 

1952 

3,445 

3,304 

9-1 

30.2 

1,838 

1,443 

940 

1,356 

49.3 

1953 

4,759 

4,570 

8.2 

37-7 

1,796 

1,515 

1,039 

1,574 

49.8 

1954 

5,947 

5,663 

7.3 

41.3 

1,824 

1,387 

727 

1,008 

46.4 

1955 

5,148 

4,914 

8.2 

40.4 

1,882 

1,669 

928 

1,548 

44.7 

1956 

5,786 

5,473 

8,6 

47.0 

1,834 

1,384 

1,161 

1,607 

46.4 

1957 

•  5,481 

4,793 

5-2 

25.1 

1,746 

1,481 

969 

1,436 

43.5 

1958 

■  3,862 

3,679 

10.2 

37-4 

1,702 

1,516 

1,197 

1,814 

43.1 

1959 

3,268 

2,932 

7.2 

21.2 

1,576 

1,435 

1,061 

1,523 

44.0 

i960 

3,437 

3,342 

9-1 

30.4 

1,526 

1,395 

1,232 

1,718 

45.5 

1961 

2,975 

2,514 

8.8 

22.2 

1,524 

1,398 

1,185 

1,657 

48.9 

1962 

'  3,102 

2,808 

11.5 

32.2 

1,507 

1,400 

1,228 

1,719 

49.3 

1963 

:  3,379 

3,172 

9.8 

31.0 

1,498 

1,396 

1,391 

1,942 

49.O 

1964 

:  2,965 

2,825 

8.6 

24.4 

1,487 

1,397 

1,502 

2,099 

50.9 

1965 

:  2,868 

2,775 

12.8 

35.4 

1,517 

1,435 

1,661 

2,384 

53-8 

1966 

•  2,679 

2,576 

9-1 

23.4 

1,488 

1,418 

1,700 

2,410 

51.8 

1967  2/ 

:  2,077 

1,991 

10.0 

19-9 

1,479 

1,408 

1,782 

2,509 

53-7 

1968  3/ 

•  2,273 

6/23.2 

1,484 

5/2,621 

56.6 

total  acreage  of  soybeans  is  harvested  for  beans  as  in  1967  and  an  average  yield  per  harvested  acre,  with 
an  allowance  for  trend,  is  obtained.     5/  Based  on  an  average  ratio  of  acres  harvested  for  nuts  to 
acres  planted  alone  and  the  average  yield  per  acre  with  an  allowance  for  trend.    6/  if  growers  carry  out 
present  intentions  and  yields  are  about  average  allowing  for  trend. 
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may  be  altered  by  later  growers'  decis- 
ions about  Government  Programs,  effects 
of  weather,  labor  prospects,  and  other 
economic  factors  present  during  the  plant- 
ing season. 

Soybean  growers  intend  to  plant  a 
record  41.8  million  acres  in  1968.  In- 
dicated acreage  changes  by  regions  are: 
North  Central,  up  nearly  4$;  South  Cen- 
tral, up  1$;  South  Atlantic,  virtually 
unchanged;  and  the  minor  producing  North 
Atlantic,  up  10$. 

Growers  in  North  Central  region  ac- 
count for  90$  of  the  intended  increase  in 
acreage.    Illinois,  the  leading  soybean 
State,  expects  acreage  to  be  up  8$;  Iowa 
and  Indiana  are  each  up  7$;  Ohio,  up  5$; 
Kansas,  up  10$;  and  Michigan,  up  3$« 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Lakota,  and 
South  Dakota  expect  smaller  acreages. 
Missouri  expects  about  the  same  acreage 
as  last  year. 

In  the  South  Central  region,  Arkan- 
sas expects  to  plant  2$  less  acreage  and 
Mississippi  4$  less.  Louisiana  and  Ten- 
nessee each  expect  a  7$  increase.  Other 
States,  except  Texas,  expect  to  increase 
acreage . 

Decreases  in  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia  nearly  offset  planned 
increases  in  other  South  Atlantic  States. 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  each 
expect  to  plant  over  a  million  acres  of 
soybeans  in  1968.    Florida  expects  an- 
other sharp  increase. 

Approximately  40.8  million  acres  of 
soybeans  will  be  harvested  for  beans  if 
growers  plant  the  acreage  intended  and  the 
proportion  harvested  for  beans  is  average. 
If  yields  per  acre  are  average,  (allowing 
for  trend),  1968  production  would  be  a 
record  of  about  1,040  million  bushels, 
compared  with  973  million  bushels  in  1967. 

Cotton  growers  intend  to  plant 
11.1  million  acres  of  cotton  this  year. 
Based  on  plans  around  March  1,  this  would 
be  17$  more  than  the  heavily  diverted  acre- 
age level  of  last  year.    General  partici- 
pation in  the  35$  maximum  diversion  option 
limited  plantings  in  1967  to  9.5  minion 
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acres  and  in  1966,  (the  first  year  of  the 
current  Diversion  Program),  to  10. 3  mil- 
lion acres.    The  1962-66  average  was  14.1 
million  acres. 

The  increase  over  last  year  is 
mostly  due  to  a  lower  required  diversion 
this  year  (5$  compared  with  12.5$  last 
year),  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  payment 
rate  for  diversion  in  excess  of  the  min- 
imum requirement,  and  favorable  prices 
for  premium  quality  cotton  last  fall.  In 
addition,  unfavorable  weather  held  plant- 
ings below  intentions  in  some  areas  last 
year. 

In  Southeastern  States  and  some 
Central  areas,  under-planting  of  allot- 
ments and  heavy  diversion  continues.  Ac- 
reage increases  over  last  year  are  moder- 
ate, especially  in  areas  hit  by  last 
year's  bad  weather.    Compared  with  last 
year,  intended  plantings  in  Alabama  are 
up  6$;  Georgia  and  Oklahoma,  each  up  10$; 
South  Carolina,  11$;  Texas,  14$;  and  North 
Carolina,  15$*    Sharper  increases  are  in- 
dicated in  most  States  where  allotments 
are  generally  planted  in  full  and  diver- 
sion has  been  light  to  moderate.  The 
intended  acreage  in  Arizona  and  California 
is  up  17$;  Tennessee,  18$;  New  Mexico, 
20$;  and  Louisiana,  22$.    In  Missouri, 
Mississippi,  and  Arkansas,  where  growers 
plan  to  divert  considerably  less  acreage 
than  last  year  the  intended  acreage  is  up 
26$  or  more. 

Flaxseed  growers  intend  to  increase 
their  1968  seedings  to  2.3  million  acres— 
9$  more  than  last  year.    Increases  are 
expected  in  all  producing  States  except 
Iowa.    North  Dakota  growers,  with  more 
than  half  the  U.S.  acreage,  plan  a  5$  in- 
crease.   South  Dakota  and  Minnesota  expect 
increases  of  12$  and  8$,  respectively. 
Flax  can  be  planted  much  later  than  most 
other  spring  crops  and  success  in  seeding 
these  can  affect  the  flax  acreage  finally 
planted. 

If  growers  carry  out  present  inten- 
tions, and  yields  are  about  average  (allow- 
ing for  trend),  the  I968  production  would 
reach  23.2  million  bushels  compared  with 
19.9  million  in  1967. 
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Peanut  growers  intend  to  plant  1.5 
million  acres  in  1968 — about  the  same  as 
la6t  year.    Peanut  acreage  allotments  by 
states  for  1968  are  about  the  same  as  a 
year  earlier.    Applying  an  average  ratio 
of  acreage  harvested  for  nuts,  and  an 
average  yield  per  acre  (with  an  allowance 
for  trend)  to  growers'  intended  1968  plant- 
ed acreage,  would  indicate  a  production 
of  2,621  million  pounds,  compared  with 
2,509  million  in  I967  and  the  5 -year  aver- 
age of  2,111  million  pounds. 

SOYBEANS 

Prices  Strengthen  Seasonally 

Prices  received  by  farmers  have  in- 
creased from  a  low  of  $2.43  per  bushel  in 
November  1967  to  $2.57  in  March  1968.  So 
far  this  year  they  have  averaged  at  about 
the  national  support  level  of  $2.50  per 
bushel,  compared  with  $2 .80  in  the  year 
before.    Farm  prices  during  the  remainder 
of  the  marketing  year  are  expected  to 
continue  slightly  above  the  support  rate. 
However,  during  the  summer  months,  prices 
will  be  influenced  by  the  stocks  of  beans 
under  loan  and  how  new  crop  prospects 
evolve  for  both  soybeans  and  competitive 
cottonseed. 

Supplies  of  soybeans  available 
during  April -August  this  year  will  be 
record  large  and  sharply  above  anticipat- 
ed requirements.    Based  on  crushing  and 
export  estimates  for  the  entire  1967/68 
marketing  year  (discussed  below),  carry- 
over stocks  next  September  1  probably 
will  be  around  150  mm  ion  bushels,  com- 
pared with  90  million  a  year  earlier. 

As  of  March  1.  1968,  about  173 
million  bushel6  (net)  of  1967-crop  soy- 
beans remained  under  CCC  loan,  another 
8  million  were  owned  by  CCC,  and  23  mil- 
lion bushels  were  re sealed  in  farm  storage. 
With  the  estimated  carryover  next  Septem- 
ber placed  at  around  150  million  bushels, 
then  approximately  50  million  bushels 
will  have  to  be  redeemed  from  loan.  CCC 
loans  are  available  from  harvest  through 
June  30,  1968,  and  will  mature  on  July 
31,  1968. 


The  US  DA.  announced  on  February  6, 
1968,  that  soybean  producers  who  want  to 
participate  in  the  extended  price  support 
loan  program  (re seal),  using  commercial 
storage  for  I967  crops,  will  need  to  give 
written  notice  of  their  intentions  to  do 
so  not  later  than  the  loan  maturity  date 
(July  31,  1968).    There  is  no  automatic 
extended  loan  arrangement  for  1967-crop 
soybeans.    Under  the  warehouse  loan  pro- 
gram, producers  are  responsible  for  stor- 
age cost  during  the  loan  period  up  to  the 
original  maturity  date.    After  1967-crop 
soybeans  are  placed  under  extended  loan  in 
warehouse  storage,  CCC  thereafter  will  pay 
the  storing  warehouse  rates  specified  in 
the  Uniform  Grain  Storage  Agreement  (UGSA) 
schedule . 

Farmers  who  resealed  1966-crop  soy- 
beans may  continue  their  loans  and  earn 
on -farm  storage  payments  during  the  1968/69 
re seal  loan  storage  period.    Of  the  23  mil- 
lion bushels  of  1966-crop  soybeans  current- 
ly in  the  farm  re  seal  program,  about  20 
million  bushels,  or  83$  of  the  total,  are 
in  Iowa  and  Minnesota  (table  3) •  The 
1968/69  monthly  payment  rate  (announced 
February  V,  1968)  for  1966-crop  soybeans 
in  reseal  storage  on  farms  is  $1,004  per 
100  bushels,  and  for  1967-crop  soybeans 
is  $1,095  per  100  bushels. 

Crushings  8#  Ahead  of  Last  Year 

Soybean  crushings  during  September - 
February  1967/68  totaled  295  million 
bushels,  (including  recent  Census  revis- 
ions) compared  with  273  million  a  year 
earlier  (table  k) .    The  crushing  rate  this 
year  is  being  determined  largely  by  soy- 
bean meal  requirements,  which  are  running 
somewhat  higher  than  in  1966/67.  Soybean 
oil  supplies  continue  above  year  earlier 
levels  at  the  current  crushing  rates. 
Soybean  oil  stocks  probably  will  decline 
over  the  remainder  of  the  marketing  year 
as  P.L.  480  shipments  pick  up  sharply. 
For  the  entire  1967/68  marketing  year, 
crushings  are  estimated  to  be  around  585 
million  bushels,  compared  with  557  million 
(revised)  in  1966/67. 
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Oil  yield  per  bushel  of  soybeans 
processed  averaged  10. 51  pounds  during 
September-February  1967/68,  compared  with 
10.61  pounds  a  year  ago.    Meal  yields 
during  the  first  6  months  of  the  current 
year  were  kf.Qk,  compared  with  kj.6Q  in 
1966/67.    Apparently  the  1967  soybean 
crop  was  relatively  high  in  moisture  con- 
tent, which  tends  to  reduce  the  oil  yield 
from  a  bushel  of  soybeans.    Based  on  soy- 
bean samples  analyzed  by  the  Statistical 
Reporting  Service,  oil  content  of  the 
1967  soybean  crop  averaged  21. 0#  (on  a 
dry  weight  basis)  compared  with  the 
1966-crop  oil  content  of  20 Protein 
content  for  1967  averaged  4l.8#  (dry 
weight  basis)  compared  with  42.2  the  year 
before.    (See  January  I968,  Fats  and  Oils 
Situation,  FOS-241,  pages  8  and  9,  for 
additional  information  on  oil  and  protein 
content  of  1966  and  1967  soybean  crops.) 

Export  Inspections  Pick  Up 

Soybeans  inspected  for  export  from 
September  1,  1967,  through  March  29,  1968, 
totaled  169  million  bushels,  compared 
with  l6k  million  a  year  ago.    The  entire 
5 -million -bushel  increase  over  last  year 
occurred  in  March.    Western  European 
countries,  Japan,  and  Taiwan  have  taken 
more  U.S.  soybeans  so  far  this  year,  more 
than  offsetting  smaller  shipments  to 
Israel  and  Canada.    U.S.  soybean  exports 
to  Western  Europe  are  expected  to  increase 
slightly  over  the  remainder  of  the  market- 
ing year  as  new  soybean  processing  facili- 
ties begin  to  operate.    Also,  lower  and 
more  stable  U.S.  soybean  prices  this  year 
than  last  should  help  increase  exports, 
but  much  will  depend  on  the  price  outlook 
this  summer.    Exports  to  Japan  may  be 
a  little  larger  than  last  year,  aided 
partly  by  a  2.8$  reduction  in  the  Japanese 
import  tax  on  soybeans  scheduled  to  take 
effect  on  July  1,  1968. 

A  5-year  reduction  in  import  duties, 
from  13$  to  6$  ad  valorem  equivalent  was 
originally  scheduled  by  the  GATT  to  begin 
January  1,  1968.    The  first  of  5  equal 
cuts  could  not  be  effected  in  time,  so  a 
double  cut  will  be  made  on  July  1.  The 
third  cut  is  scheduled  for  January  1, 
1970. 


Exports  to  Israel  are  expected  to 
increase  this  spring  and  summer  now  that 
a  P.L.  kQO  edible  oil  agreement  has  been 
consummated  with  that  country.  Accord- 
ingly, soybean  exports  for  the  entire 
1967/68  marketing  year  may  total  around 
270  million  bushels,  compared  with  last 
year's  record  262  mil.1  ion  bushels. 

SOYBEAN  OIL 

Total  Disappearance  Up  Slightly; 
Stocks  Up  From  Year  Ago 

Estimated  production  of  soybean  oil 
for  the  marketing  year  that  started  Oct- 
ober 1,  1967 »  is  about  6.2  billion  pounds, 
compared  with  6.0  billion  last  year  (table  U). 

Domestic  disappearance  of  soybean  oil 
during  October- February  1967/68  totaled 
2,125  million  pounds,  about  k%  more  than  a 
year  earlier.    Use  in  shortening  and  salad 
&  cooking  oils  was  up  but  reported  use  in 
margarine  was  down.  Domestic  use  for  the 
entire  year  is  expected  to  total  around 
%  above  the  k.Q  billion  pounds  in  1966/67. 

Some  of  the  considerations  back  of 
increased  domestic  disappearance  of  soybean 
oil  during  the  current  marketing  year  in- 
clude:   lower  soybean  oil  prices  than  in 
1966/67;  reduced  supplies  of  cottonseed  oil 
for  the  third  consecutive  year;  increased 
amounts  of  butter  moving  into  domestic 
donation  programs;  reduced  availability  of 
imported  palm  oils,  and  further  increases 
in  population  and  consumer  income.  How- 
ever, domestic  supplies  of  lard,  safflower, 
sunflower,  and  peanut  oils  have  been  larger 
this  year  than  last. 

Exports  of  soybean  oil  during  Oct- 
ober-February 1967/68  totaled  393  million 
pounds— 15^  more  than  the  3^1  million  a 
year  earlier.    For  the  season,  exports 
may  run  about  a  tenth  above  the  1.1  bil- 
lion pounds  in  1966/67.    Larger  P.L.  kQO 
shipments  to  India,  Pakistan,  Tunisia,  and 
Israel  resulted  in  the  increase. 

As  of  April  1,  1968,  about  680  mil- 
lion pounds  of  soybean  oil  have  been  pro- 
grammed under  Title  I  of  P.L.  kQO  for 
shipment  thi6  marketing  year.  India, 
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Table  4. — Soybeans,  soybean  oil,  and  meal:    Supply  and  disposition,  crop  year6,  1959-67 


Year 

beginning  September 

Item 

1959 

i960 

1961 

1962  ; 

1963 

I964  ! 

1965 

;  1966 

;  1967  y 

:  i960  2/ 

SOYBEAiJS 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Supply 

Stocks,  September  1  3/ 

At  A 
0  (  .0 

CI  A 
51.0 

27.1 

78.3 

46.0 

67.3 

29.7 

35-6 

90.1 

150 

Production 

532  .9 

£tA  £ 

OO9.2 

700.9 

845.6 

— f#4- 

972.7 

1,040 

Total  supply 

OcU«  | 

ouo.y 

705.7 

747.5 

745.2 

768.2 

875-3 

964 .1 

1,062.0 

1,190 

Disposition 

46.6 

48.3 

Seed,  feed  and  residual 

35-0 

39-0 

53-9 

47.3 

51.6 

55.4 

58 

September-February : 

Crushings 

198.0 

211.3 

214.0 

237.5 

221.9 

248.2 

266.9 

273-0 

294.9 

Exports 

75-3 

A).  r\ 

84.9 

Ac  £L 
05.O 

90.0 

103.3 

106.6 

144.6 

147.6 

147.8 

March  1  supply 

remaining 

312.4 

271.7 

359-5 

362.9 

366.1 

366.1 

412 .2 

468.1 

562 

March -August : 

196.0 

m 

Cruahlngs 

1  rJi  ft 

217.4 

235.2 

214.9 

230.8 

270.6 

264.0 

290 

Exports 

o4.o 

)■  n  ft 

£q  A 

03 .0 

Al  *7 

81. 7 

83.9 

105.6 

106.0 

114.0 

122 

Season  totals 

Crushings 

394.0 

•mo  .1 

ll  01  ll 

472.7 

436.8 

479.0 

537-5 

557.0 

cAc 
505 

Exports 

139-9 

134.7 

149.4 

180.5 

I87.2 

212.2 

250.6 

261.6 

270 

Stocks,  August  31  3/ 

51.8 

27.1 

78.3 

46.0 

67-3 

29.7 

35-6 

90.1 

150 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Price  per  bushel 

Support 

1.85 

1.85 

2.30 

2.25 

2.25 

2.25 

2.25 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

Received  by  farmers 

1.96 

2.13 

2.28 

2.34 

2.51 

2.62 

2.54 

2.75 

4/2-51 

SOiBEaN  OIL 

Year  beginning  October 

Supply 

Stocks,  October  1 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

298 

308 

677 

618 

920 

578 

297 

462 

595 

620 

Production 

4,338 

4,420 

4,790 

5,091 

4,822 

5.146 

5,800 

6,048 

5/6,150 

Total  supply 

4,728 

5,467 

5,709 

5,742 

5,724 

6,097 

6,510 

6,745 

Disposition 

October -February 

Domestic  disappearance 

1,396 

1,434 

1,437 

1,664 

1,634 

1,729 

1,965 

2,043 

2,125 

Exports  and  shipments  6/ 

213 

350 

309 

344 

528 

405 

351 

403 

Stocks,  March  1 

555 

538 

969 

846 

1,000 

606 

444 

582 

697 

March -September : 

2,825 

Domestic  disappearance 

1,976 

1,895 

2,103 

1,960 

2,424 

2,340 

2,722 

2,771 

Exports  and  shipments  6/ 

722 

371 

967 

856 

762 

829 

543 

750 

772 

Season  totals 

Domestic  disappearance 

3,376 

3,329 

3,5^0 

3,624 

4,058 

4,069 

4,687 

4,814 

4,950 

Exports  and  shipments  6/ 

1 

721 

1,165 

1,106 

048 

1,101 

1,175 

Total  distribution 

4,329 

4,050 

4!$48" 

4,789 

5  164 

5.915 

6;i25 

Stocks  September  30 

308 

677 

618 

920 

578 

297 

595 

620 

Price  per  pound 

Crude }  tanks ,  De  catur 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cent  6 

~BT3 

11-3 

9-5 

8.9 

8.5 

11-3 

~IT78 

10.1 

ou  i  tv ah  nz&Li 

Year  beginning  October 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Supply 

Stocks,  October  1  JJ 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

58 

83 

78 

94 

159 

122 

106 

132 

138 

138 

Production 

9,152 

9,452 

10,342 

11,127 

10,609 

11,286 

12,901 

13,434 

5/13,850 

Total  supply 

9,210 

9,535 

10,420 

11,221 

10,768 

11,408 

13,007 

13,550 

13! 988 

Disposition 

October -February : 

Feed  8/ 

3,550 

3,957 

4,005 

4,278 

3,933 

4,109 

4,256 

4,474 

4,715 

Exports  and  shipments 

:  3T3 

287 

464 

578 

581 

847 

1,322 

1,179 

1,293 

Stocks,  March  1  jj 

98 

169 

95 

86 

173 

220 

131 

127 

172 

March -September : 

6,285 

Feed  8/ 

4,929 

4,910 

5,257 

5,308 

5,235 

5,134 

5,963 

6,249 

Exports  and  shipments 

:  276 

303 

600 

898 

897 

1,212 

1,332 

1,526 

1,557 

beason  totals 

Feed  8/ 

8,479 

8,867 

9,262 

9,586 

9,168 

9,243 

10,219 

10,723 

11,000 

Exports  and  shipments 

:  649 

5?0 

1,064 

1,476 

1,478 

2,059 

2,656 

2,850 

Total  distribution 

9,128 

9,457 

10,326 

11,062 

10,646 

11,302 

12,875 

13,428 

13,850 

Stocks,  September  30  jj 

83 

78 

S* 

159 

122 

106 

132 

138 

138 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Price  per  ton 

Bulk,  Decatur 

55-55 

60.60 

63.6O 

71.30 

71.00 

70.20 

81.50 

78.80 

73-50 

1/  September-February  is  partly  estimated^    Disposition  through  the  rest  of  the  crop  year  is  forecast.    2/  Forecast.    Production  es- 
timate  based  on  March  1  planting  intentions  and  average  yield  per  acre  vith  allowance  for  trend.    3/  Estimates  prior  to  1965-    !*/  ^eP~ 
tember-March  simple  average.     5/  Based  on  a  soybean  crush  of  58O  million  bushels  and  oil  yield  of  10.6  pounds  per  bushel  and  meal  yield 
of  47.8.    6/  Beginning  i960  includes  estimates  of  foreign  donations.    Jj  Stocks  at  processors'  plants.    6    Includes  sae.ll  quantities 
used  for  industrial  purposes,  estimated  at  30,000  tons  annually. 
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Paid. b tan,  Iran,  Israel,  and  Tunisia  are 
the  principal  recipient  countries.  Ap- 
proximately 325  million  pounds  have 
been  purchased  against  these  existing 
authorizations,  leaving  an  estimated 
355  million  still  to  be  bought.  Agree- 
ments for  this  calendar  year  and  next 
include  2^3  million  pounds,  but  the 
purchase  authorizations  have  not  been 
issued.    Also,  letters  of  conditional 
reimbursement  for  92  million  pounds 
have  been  issued  to  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic and  Morocco  but  the  agreements  have 
not  been  signed  as  yet. 

Title  II  donations  are  running 
at  an  annual  rate  of  about  225  million 
pounds,  indicating  that  P.L.  kQO  exports 
for  the  entire  1967/68  year  may  total 
about  0.9-1.0  billion  pounds,  depending 
upon  the  timing  of  liftings.  Dollar 
exports  (including  CCC  credit  and  barter) 
during  the  current  marketing  year  are 
expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  the 
1966/67  level  of  0.3  billion  pounds. 
The  large  supplies  of  competitive  oils 
in  world  markets  continue  to  hold  soybean 
oil  prices  down. 


Soybean  oil  prices  (crude,  Decatur) 
remained  relatively  stable  during  October- 
March  1967/68,  averaging  about  8.7^  per 
pound  compared  with  10.5^  the  year  before. 
Apparently,  the  generally  firmer  price 
level  of  other  edible  fats  and  oils  and 
the  prospects  for  some  pickup  in  P.L.  U80 
oil  shipments  this  spring  and  summer  have 
offset  the  effects  of  continued  heavy 
stocks  of  soybean  oil.    Prices  during  the 
2nd  half  of  1967/68  may  continue  to  fluct- 
uate a  little  above  or  below  the  9^  level. 
New  crop  prospects  for  soybeans  and  compet- 
itive cottonseed  (which  is  expected  to  in- 
crease sharply  next  fall)  will  have  a 
bearing  on  edible  oil  prices  during  the 
summer. 

Stocks  of  soybean  oil  (crude  and 
refined)  have  increased  steadily  from  595 
million  pounds  on  October  1,  1967,  to 
697  million  on  March  1.    Stocks  on 
March  1  last  year  were  582  million 
pounds.    Soybean  oil  stocks  usually  in- 
crease seasonally  during  the  heavy  fall- 


winter  crushing  period.    Soybean  oil 
stocks  proably  will  decline  some  over  the 
remainder  of  the  marketing  year  as  the 
soybean  crushing  rate  slows  seasonally 
and  P.L.  kQO  oil  shipments  increase.  Last 
year,  stocks  rose  to  a  seasonal  peak  of 
688  million  pounds  on  September  1,  I967. 

SOYBEAN  MEAL 

Domestic  Use  and  Exports  Slightly 
Ahead  of  Last  Year 


The  1967/68  production  of  soybean 
meal  is  estimated  at  13-9  million  tons, 
compared  with  13. ^  million  last  year. 
Domestic  disappearance  during  October- 
February  1967/68  totaled  k.7  million  tons, 
compared  with  U.5  million  last  year.  Dom- 
estic use  for  the  entire  marketing  year 
is  expected  to  be  slightly  above  the  10.7 
million  tons  in  1966/67.    The  important 
factors  affecting  the  slight  gain  in 
disappearance  of  soybean  meal  this  year 
include:    lower  soybean  meal  prices;  sharp- 
ly reduced  supplies  of  cottonseed  meal 
available  for  feeding;  continuation  of  the 
expanding  demand  for  livestock  products; 
declining  prices  and  increased  imports 
(mainly  from  Peru)  of  fish  meal;  stronger 
competition  from  urea  in  cattle  feeding; 
and  slightly  less  protein-consuming 
livestock  than  last  year. 

Soybean  meal  exports  during  October- 
February  1967/68  totaled  1.3  million  tons — 
about  a  tenth  more  than  the  same  months 
last  year.    Most  of  the  increase  has  been 
to  Western  Europe  which  takes  about  3/^  of 
our  total  exports.    When  new  European 
crushing  facilities  begin  to  operate 
this  year,  European  import  requirements 
for  meal  (as  meal)  may  be  reduced.  U.S. 
experts  for  the  entire  1967/68  marketing 
year  are  placed  at  about  2.8  million  tons, 
up  slightly  from  a  year  ago. 

Soybean  meal  prices  (kk%  protein, 
bulk,  Decatur)  have  increased  seasonally 
from  about  $72  per  ton  in  October  1967 
to  $75  in  March  I968— only  $2  below  March 
1967.    The  outlook  for  the  second  half  of 
the  marketing  year  is  for  prices  to  continue 
relatively  steady,  probably  averaging  a 
little  under  the  $77  per-ton  average  for 
April-September  I967. 
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COTTONSEED 


Crushing  Down  Sharply  From  Year  Ago 

Marketings  of  1967-crop  cottonseed 
to  crushing  mills  is  virtually  completed, 
as  89%  of  the  crop  was  received  during 
August-February  1967/68.    Through  Febru- 
ary, crushings  totaled  2,2^5,000  tons, 
or  72$>  of  the  short  crop.    Total  crushings 
for  all  of  1967/68  are  estimated  at  about 
2.9  million  tons,  about  l/U  less  than  a 
year  earlier.    A  crush  this  size  will  pro- 
duce around  1.0  billion  pounds  of  crude 
cottonseed  oil  and  l.U  million  tons  of 
cake  and  meal.    Last  season,  oil  produc- 
tion totaled  1.3  billion  pounds  and  meal 
production,  1.8  million  tons.    Many  cotton- 
seed mills  have  completed  the  shortest 
crushing  season  in  years. 

The  total  supply  of  cottonseed  oil 
for  this  marketing  year  that  started 
August  1,  1967,  is  estimated  at  1.3  bil- 
lion pounds — down  from  1.6  billion  last 
year  and  2.3  billion  in  1965.    The  sharp 
cutback  reflects  one  of  the  worst  grow- 
ing seasons  in  memory  for  cotton  and 
general  participation  in  the  35$  maximum 
diversion  option  which  limited  1967  cot- 
ton acreage  to  9«5  million  acres. 

Domestic  use  of  cottonseed  oil  is 
estimated  at  1.0  billion  pounds — approx- 
imately the  current  year's  output  and 
l/5th  below  1966/67.    During  August-Feb- 
ruary 1967/68,  domestic  disappearance 
totaled  71^  million  pounds,  compared  with 
727  million  the  year  before.    Usage  of 
cottonseed  oil  in  cooking  &  salad  oils, 
shortening,  and  margarine  is  down  from 
a  year  ago,  due  to  smaller  supplies  and 
relatively  high  prices.    This  trend  is 
expected  to  continue  during  the  rest  of 
the  current  marketing  year  as  manufac- 
turers switch  to  lower-priced  soybean  oil 
and  animal  fats. 

Cottonseed  oil  exports  during  Aug- 
ust-February 1967/68  totaled  only  27 
million  pounds.    Although  down  only 
slightly  from  1966/67,  exports  were  sharp- 
ly below  the  26U  million  shipped  during 
August -February .1965/66.    The  decline  re- 
sults mainly  from  reduced  U.S.  availabil- 


ities, since  cottonseed  oil  in  Western 
Europe — once  a  major  U.S.  dollar  market — 
seldom  was  competitive  with  foreign  oils 
(such  as  sunflower,  peanut  and  rapeseed). 

Cottonseed  oil  prices  (crude,  Val- 
ley) increased  from  about  11.  lj!  per  pound 
last  October  to  12.6^  in  March  1968.  For 
the  August -March  1967/68  period,  they 
averaged  11. 9^  compared  with  13*^  for  the 
same  period  of  1966/67.    Stocks  of  cotton- 
seed oil  (crude  and  refined)  on  March  1, 
1968,  totaled  303  million  pounds,  1/3  be- 
low the  same  date  last  year,  and  produc- 
tion is  now  seasonally  declining. 

During  August-March  1967/68,  cotton- 
seed meal  prices  (hl%  protein,  expeller, 
Memphis)  averaged  $77  per  ton,  compared 
with  $80  a  year  ago.    Domestic  disappear- 
ance of  cottonseed  meal  during  August- 
February  1967/68  totaled  1.0  million  tons— 
2k%  less  than  the  year  before.  Domestic 
use  is  expected  to  continue  sharply  lower 
than  last  year,  because  of  reduced  sup- 
plies.    Imports  of  cottonseed  meal  are 
relatively  small — totaling  30,300  tons 
during  August-February,  compared  with 
35,500  in  1966/67.    Increased  competition 
from  imported  fish  meal  and  urea  has  re- 
duced the  consumption  of  domestic  oilseed 
meals  so  far  this  year. 

Fish  meal  imports  (mainly  from  Peru) 
totaled  U53,795  tons  so  far  this  marketing 
year,  56%  more  than  the  291,595  tons  com- 
ing in  during  August-February  1966/67. 
Monthly  fish  meal  prices  (60$  protein, 
Peruvian,  bagged,  Buffalo)  have  been  de- 
clining steadily  from  $186  per  ton  in 
October  1965  to  $115  in  March  1968,  a 
drop  of  some  38$.    This  sharp  drop  has 
occurred  while  both  U.S.  soybean  and  cot- 
tonseed meal  prices  were  at  relatively 
high  levels. 

BUTTER 

Output  Running  Be low  Last  Year; 
Stocks  Are  Up  Sharply 

Creamery  butter  production  for  the 
marketing  year  which  began  October  1, 
1967,  is  expected  to  total  slightly  below 
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Table  5. — Cottonseed,  cottonseed  oil,  and  meal:    Supply  and  disposition,  crop  years,  1959-67 


Item 

Year  beginning  August 

1959 

I960  m 

19ol 

1962 

1963  ; 

1964  | 

1965 

1966 

1967  1/ 

COTTONSEED 

1,000  tons 

1,000  tons 

1,000  tons 

1,000  tons 

Cottonseed 
1,000  tons 

1,000  tons 

1,000  tone 

1,000  tons 

1,000  tons 

Supply 

Stocks,  August  1 

100 

105 

188 

280 

234 

168 

156 

204 

209 

Production 

5,991 

5,886 

5,978 

6,139 

6,192 

6,237 

6,087 

3,960 

3,113 

Total  supply 

6,091 

5,991 

6,419 

(>M6 

6[a43 

4,164 

3,342 

Disposition 

W7 

446 

340 

342 

363 

Seed,  feed  and  residual 

316 

296 

159 

290 

August-February: 

Crushlngs 

4,017 

3,859 

3,867 

4,251 

4,128 

3,974 

3,994 

2,824 

2,245 

Exports 

4 

3 

4 

7 

3 

4 

2 

3 

1 

Supply  remaining  March  1 

i.6B§ 

1,955 

1,819 

2,111 

i,95i 

1,178 

806 

March -July : 

Crushlngs 

1,474 

1,493 

1,672 

1,582 

1,758 

1,952 

1,740 

967 

630 

Exports 

4 

2 

3 

3 

5 

3 

7 

2 

1 

Season  totals 

Crushlngs 

5,491 

5,352 

5,539 

5,833 

5,887 

5,926 

5,734 

3,791 

2,875 

Exports 

1  ilr  a 
O 

7 

10 

Q 
O 

7 

9 

5 

2 

105 

188 

280 

234 

168 

156 

204 

209 

175 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Price  per  ton 

Support  2/ 

34.00 

34.00 

45.00 

44.00 

44.00 

44.00 

43.00 

48.00 

48.00 

Receivedby  farmers 

38.80 

42.60 

51.10 

47.90 

50.70 

47.10 

46.70 

65.90 

3/55.10 

COTTONSEED  OIL 

Supply 

Stocks,  August  1 
Production 
Total  supply 

Disposition 

August -February 

Domestic  disappearance 
Exports  and  shipments 
Stocks,  March  1 
March -July 

Domestic  disappearance 
Exports  and  shipments  5_/ 

Season  totals 

Domestic  disappearance 
Exports  and  shipments  5_/ 

Total  distribution 
Stocks,  July  31 


Price  per  pound 

Crude,  tank  cars,  Valley 


COTTONSEED  MEAL 

Supply 

Stocks,  August  1  6/ 

Production 

Imports 

Total  supply 

Disposition 
August -February 
Feed  jj 

Exports  and  shipments 
Stocks,  March  1  6/ 
March -July: 
Feed  jj 

Exports  and  shipments 

Season  totals: 
Feed 

Eb  and  shipments 
Total  distribution 
Stocks,  July  31  6/ 


Cottonseed  oil 


"Mil.  Ib.      Mil.  lb.      Mil.  lb.      Mil.  lb.      Mil.  lb.      Mil.  lb.      Mil.  lb.      Mil.  lb.      Mil.  lb. 


212 
1,861 


287 
1,808 


250 
1.865 


324 
1,942 


514 
1,981 


624 


1,S 


716 
364 
480 

903 
218 
463 

790 
271 
489 

880 
175 
671 

840 
245 
804 

951 
447 
547 

1,099 

265 
366 

727 
33 
^77 

714 
29 
303 

547 
158 

552 
172 

531 
199 

499 
199 

557 
238 

552 
254 

563 
89 

474 
'46 

286 
44 

Cottonseed  meal 

1,000  tons  1,000  tons  1,000  tons  1,000  tons  1,000  tons  1,000  tons  1,000  tons  1,000  tons  1,000  tons" 


116  190 
2,547  2,504 

32  43 

2,696  2,736 


143 
2,506 
72 


2,721 


134 
2,734 
 H. 


190 
2,790 
J3_ 


249 
2,770 
14 


h01i 


3-°33 


168 
2,695 


134  148 
1,601  1,350 
59  52 


1,701 

1,723 

1,827 

1,938 

1,887 

1,847 

1,856 

1,372 

1,050 

140 

50 

6 

78 

35 

73 

89 

7 

2 

150 

240 

114 

123 

241 

177 

115 

126 

168 

658 

815 

753 

687 

822 

873 

807 

466 

350 

7 

7 

1 

19 

20 

72 

20 

2 

3 

1/  August -February  is  partly  estimated!    Disposition  through  the  rest  of  the  year  is  forecast.  J&J  Purchase  price,  Basis  Grade. 
^"Preliminary.    4/  Includes  17  million  pounds  imported.        Beginning  i960  includes  estimates  of  foreign  donations.    6/  Stocks  at 
processors'  plants,    jj  Includes  small  quantities  of  cottonseed  meal  used  for  fertilizer  on  farms  of  cotton  growers,  estimated  at 
30,000  tons  annually.    *   August  -March  a*erage=. 
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Uable  6. --Food  fats  and  oils:    Supply  and  disposition,  1958-67 


Year  beginning  October 


Item 

1966  : 

;  y  ; 

!  1958 

1959 

i960 

1961 

19& 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1967 

irecai 

y 


Mil.  Mil.  Mil.  Mil.  Mil.  Mil.  Mil.  Mil.  Mil.  Mil. 
lb.  lb.  lb.  lb.  lb.  lb.  lb.  lb.  lb.  lb. 


Stocks,  October  1 
Butter 
Lard 

Cottonseed  oil 
Soybean  oil 
Other  4/ 

Sub -total 
Finished  products  $J 

Total  food  fats  and  oils 

Imports  4/ 

Production 
Butter 
Lard 

Cottonseed  oil  6/ 
Soybean  oil 
Other  4/  6/ 

Sub -total 
Soybean  exports  (oil  equiv.) 

Total  food  fats  and  oils 

Total  supply 

Exports  7/ 
Butter 
Lard 

Cottonseed  oil  6/ 
Soybean  oil 
Other  4/  6/ 
Adjustment  £/ 

Sub -total 
Soybeans  (oil  equivalent) 

Total  exports 

Domestic  use 
Butter 
Lard  10/ 
Cottonseed  oil 
Soybean  oil 
Other  4/ 
Adjustment  9/ 
Total  10/ 

Total  {calculated  net)  11/ 
Total  use  for  food  }2j 


Per  capita,  civilian 
and  military  13/ 
Butter  (fat  content) 
Other 
Total  (fat  content) 


:  146 
:  46 
:  154 
:  281 

93 
93 
190 
298 
60 

136 
92 
217 
308 

a78 

238 
100 

170 
677 
94 

1/419 
73 
296 
618 
128 

3/450 
81 
488 
920 
206 

3/188 
68 
433 
578 
118 

161 

62 
236 
297 
110 

68 
64 
202 
462 
17? 

212 
107 
207 

595 
208 

734 

830 

l,2S 

-NS- 

2,145 

1.385 

866 

976 

I.32? 

:  145 

172 

190 

355 

240 

206 

235 

267 

828 

9O6 

1,021 

1,567 

2,014 

2,500 

1,625 

1,072 

1.211 

1,596 

!  74 

66 

81 

91 

55 

73 

50 

63 

78 

65 

:  1,413 
:  2,679 
:  1,589 
:  4,251 
:  767 

1,435 
2,726 
1,832 
4,338 
771 

1,489 
2,481 
1,786 
4,420 
863 

1,596 
2,468 
1,952 
4,790 

1,491 
2,495 
1,930 
5,091 

l,*5fc 
2,475 
1,939 
4,822 
1,208 

1,412 
2,205 
2,001 
5,1^ 
1,318 

1,120 
1,900 
1,834 
5,800 
1,487 

1,243 
2,066 
1,225 
6,048 
1.474 

1,175 
2,050 
1,025 
6,150 
1.550 

:  10,700 

11,102 

"■.03? 

11,729 

12,064 

11.898 

12.082 

12,141 

12.056 

11.Q50 

:  1.209 

1,552 

1^31 

1,?31 

2.103 

2,265 

2,764 

2.900 

:  11,909 

12,654 

12,470 

13,414 

14,047 

14,001 

14,347 

14,905 

14,850 

:  12,811 

13,626 

13,572 

15,072 

16,116 

16,574 

16,022 

16,040 

16,275 

16,510 

19 

22 

608 

716 

406 

506 

930 

953 

34 

43 

117 

88 

9 
513 
8/371 
H/721 
"1i/4o 


8/19 
508 
8/474 


8/131 
571 

8/392 


8/1,308  8/1,165 


11 


15 


8/319 
706 
8/586 
8/1,106 
147 
111 


150 
431 
643 
1,357 
216 


24 

7 

5 

218 

247 

235 

278 

80 

75 

948 

1,101 

1,175 

243 

210 

225 

64 

75 

65 

2,114 

2.328 

1,737 

2,397 

2,367 

2,?75 

2.874  1.1 

75  1.720 

1.780 

1,209 

2,103 

2,265  2,1 

64  2.930 

2.000 

3.323 

4,082 

4,350 

5.078 

5.139  4,5 

39  4.650 

4.680 

1,449 

2,024 
1,147 
3,304 
796 


1,373 
2,003 
1,299 
3,376 
773 
-88 


1,400 
1,982 
1,352 
3,540 
968 


1,332 
1,904 
1,347 
3,624 
1,040 


1,399 
1,786 
1,407 
4,058 
1,230 
-111 


1,291 
1,780 
1,555 
4,069 
1,162 


1,193 
1,676 
1,590 
4,687 
1,233 
-64 


1,094 
1,781 
1,157 
4,814 
1,335 


1,175 
1,850 
1,025 
4,950 
l,4oo 


8,739 

8.968 

9,165 

9,154  9,769 

9,780     10,320      10.106  10.335 

8,576 

8,721 

8.973 

9,279  9,884 

9.814      10.291  10.074 

8,389    8,438  8,562 


8,600     8,845      9,605      9,279  9,945 


Lb. 


Lb. 


Lb. 


Lb. 


Lb. 


Lb. 


Lb. 


Lb. 


9,811 


Lb. 


6.6 
39-4 


J6T0 


6.1 


6.1 

22,2 


6.1 
38.7 


*5-3 


5-7 
39-8 


5-9 
42. 


•■5.5 


5-3 
41.2 


46.5 


4.9 
44.6 


4.4 
43.9 


48.3 


1/  Preliminary.    2/  Based  on  March  1968  indications.    3/  Includes  estimates  of  butter  oil,  ghee,  and  canned  butter.    4/  In- 
cludes beef  fats,  cottonseed,  peanut,  corn,  olive,  saf flower  and  sesame  oils.    jj/  Shortening,  margarine,  salad  and  cooking 
oils.    6/  Includes  oil  equivalent  of  oilseeds  exported,    jj  Includes  shipments.    Butter,  cottonseed  oil  and  adjustments 
Includes  quantities  from  CCC  stocks  that  are  not  reported  in  Census  data.    8/  Includes  estimates  of  foreign  donations  of 
fats  and  oils,  not  reported  by  Census.    £/  Includes  exports  of  processed  food  oils  not  classified  by  kind,  shortening  and 
other  secondary  fats.    10/  Adjusted  for  estimated  changes  in  stocks  of  farm  lard.    11/  Adjusted  to  reflect  changes  in  stocks 
of  finished  products.    12/  Excludes  food  fats  used  for  non-food  purposes,  but  includes  non-food  oils  (mostly  coconut  and 
palm  kernel)  used  In  food.    13/  Adjusted  for  trade  and  changes  in  stocks  of  shortening,  margarine  and  salad  and  cooking  oils. 
*   Available  for  export  and  carryover. 
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the  1,230  million  pounds  during  1966/67 
(table  7).    During  October -February  1967/68 
output  totaled  h 69  million  pounds,  Just 
a  shade  under  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 
However,  weekly  output  in  March  was  aver- 
aging below  March  1967*    Butter  production 
through  this  spring  most  likely  will 
continue  below  year-earlier  levels,  as 
expected  lower  milk  production  and  smaller 
imports  of  dairy  ingredients  reduce  sup- 
plies of  milk  fat  available  for  manufac- 
turing. 

Domestic  use  of  butter  in  1967/68 
probably  will  slightly  exceed  the  1.1 
billion  pounds  of  a  year  ago,    due  to  in- 
creased distribution  of  CCC  stocks  into 
donations  program  (school  lunch,  needy, 
etc.).    During  October -February  1967/68, 
domestic  vise  totaled  508  million  pounds, 
5#  above  the  year-earlier  period.    As  of 
March  1,  1968,  butter  stocks  totaled  173 
million  pounds,  3  times  those  of  March  1, 
I967.    The  entire  increase  was  in  Govern- 
ment holdings,  which  accounted  for  150 
million  pounds,  or  87^  of  total  stocks. 

During  October-March  1967/68, 
wholesale  butter  prices  (Grade  A,  Chicago) 
averaged  66.6^  per  pound,  fractionally 
below  the  year-earlier  period.  Supplies 
in  excess  of  demand  kept  butter  close  to 
the  support  purchase  price  of  66.5^  per 
pound  (Grade  A,  Chicago).  Prospects 
are  that  excess  supplies  will  continue 
to  keep  prices  near  support  purchase 
prices  this  spring. 

Although  the  support  price  for 
manufacturing  milk  wa6  raised  J%  begin- 
ning April  1,  1968,  the  support  purchase 
price  for  butter  was  continued  at  66.5^ 
per  pound  (Grade  A,  Chicago)  because  milk 
fat  supplies  were  in  excess  of  demand. 

LARD 

Output  Hears  Last  Year's  Rate; 
Price  Edges  Upward 

Commercial  lard  production  during 
October-March  1967/68  totaled  1.1  billion 
pounds,  or  about  the  same  as  a  year 
earlier.    Hog  slaughter  during  this  per- 
iod totaled  hk  million  head,  slightly 
above  a  year  ago.    However,  lard  yield 
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per  hog  was  down  around  1  pound,  tending 
to  offset  the  increase  in  slaughter. 
Lard  production  for  the  entire  1967/68 
marketing  year  is  expected  to  total  around 
2.0  billion  pounds,  not  much  different 
from  1966/67  (table  6) . 

Domestic  disappearance  of  commercial 
lard  during  the  current  year  is  estimated 
at  1.8  billion  pounds,  up  slightly  from 
the  year  before.    Most  of  this  increase 
likely  will  go  into  the  manufacture  of 
margarine  and  shortening,  because  current- 
ly low  prices  make  lard  more  competitive 
than  other  edible  fats  and  oils.  During 

October- February  I967/68,  lard  used  in 
these  2  products  totaled  313  million 
pounds,  compared  with  286  million  for  this 
period  a  year  ago. 

From  late  September  1967  through 
March,  USDA  purchases  of  lard/shortening 
for  distribution  to  needy  families,  schools, 
and  institutions  totaled  nearly  65  million 
pounds.    During  October -March  1966/67, 
these  purchases  totaled  79  million  pounds, 
and  were  then  suspended  until  last  fall. 
Margarine  purchases  for  needy  families  and 
institutions  this  marketing  year  totaled 
only  3  million  pounds,  compared  with  45 
million  pounds  last  season.    CCC  surplus 
butter  is  now  moving  into  these  domestic 
programs. 

Lard  exports  during  October -February 
1967/68,  totaled  87  million  pounds,  com- 
pared with  80  million  for  the  like  period 
a  year  ago.    Exports  for  the  entire  1967/68 
marketing  year  are  expected  to  total  near 
the  184  million  pounds  of  1966/67.  Ex- 
ports to  the  United  Kingdom — the  only 
major  foreign  market  for  U.S.  lard — are 
up  slightly,  despite  increased  lard  pro- 
duction abroad  and  the  current  export 
subsidy  of  $66.55  per  metric  ton  (3*0 
cents  per  pound)  on  lard  exported  from 
the  EEC. 

Lard  prices  during  October -March 
1967/68  averaged  6.5^  per  pound,  the  low- 
est since  19^0  and  3^  below  the  compar- 
able period  a  year  ago.    Prices  reached 
their  seasonal  low  in  January,  when  they 
hit  6.2^  per  pound.    Since  then,  they  have 
moved  up  to  6.6£  in  March  but  were  still 
2#  below  March  I967.    During  April - 
September  1968,  prices  may  increase 
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Table  7-  —Butter,  actual  weight:    Supply  and  disposition,  1935-39  average, 
annual  I9U7-67 


Supply 


Disposition 


Year 

Production 

■  _ 

:    T  iiix'Ox  EG 

jan ,  x  : 

Total 
supply 

:    Exports  : 
:       and  : 
:  shipments  : 

.    +      IT      Q  . 
.    TvO  Ut   o*  : 

: Territories : 

Total 

Domestic  disappearance 
:       Direct  use  as  butter 

Creamery: 

Farm  : 

Total 

:  Military: 
:     pro-  : 
:  cureoent: 

Civilian: 

Civilian 
per 
capita 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

M4 1  TK 
Ml  L •    L0  . 

Mil .  lb . 

Mix •  xb • 

Mil .  lb . 

Mil .  lb . 

Mil.  lb 

.    Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Lb. 

- 

Average 

1,716 

479 

Q 

Of 

0  o£A 

-  ;  -  -  - 

7 

^,190 

— 

2,196 

17.0 

1,329 

311 

X,  Of  U 

00 

X,O0| 

X| 

X,Oc:0 

28 

1,600 

11.2 

1,210 

293 

X,>04- 

0/ 

22 

1, 520 

O 
0 

X,4O0 

36 

1,450 

10.0 

1,412 

276 

X,  QUO 

2/ 

1  Ton 
X,  feU 

O 

1,  50x 

32 

1,549 

10.5 

1,306 

262 

X,  O+o 

X,  (OX 

oP. 

X,040 

34 

1,614 

10.7 

xypx 

1,203 

240 

XU> 

i,  >K) 

Ok 

52 

1,445 

9.6 

xy?c: 

1,100 

214 

1  402 

21 

07 

p 

x, 

38 

1,316 

8.6 

1,4-12 

195 

X,  W| 

21 

73 
IJ 

CO 

^3 

1,329 

o-5 

1,449 

179 

T 
X 

d.Od. 

-L,?XX 

57 

1   )i  71: 

i,*  IP 

65 

1,410 

8.9 

1,383 

152 

X,  S+S 

1 

37Q 

x,  >o 

224 

A,  Pj  1 

77 

l,46o 

9.0 

x^po 

1,413 

140 

3 

XO^ 

T  Ail 

x,  pxu 

70 

1,439 

8.7 

1,414 

119 

x,  ?JJ 

J 

O 

x,>ox 

XJ 

x,tox 

55 

1,406 

8.4 

1958 

1,390 

96 

1,486 

2 

87 

1,575 

38 

1,468 

50 

1,418 

8.3 

1959 

1,334 

76 

1,411 

2 

69 

1,482 

29 

1,422 

51 

1,371 

7-9 

i960 

1,373 

63 

1,436 

3 

31 

1,470 

10 

1,382 

50 

1,332 

7-5 

1961 

1,484 

52 

1,536 

2 

77 

1,615 

9 

1,381 

46 

1,335 

7-4 

1962 

1,537 

42 

1,579 

2 

4/225 

1,806 

3/42 

1,405 

64 

1,341 

7-3 

1963 

1,420 

33 

1A53 

2 

5/359 

1,814 

37199 

1,3^5 

64 

1,280 

6.9 

196U 

.  1,442 

26 

1,468 

2 

5/271 

1,741 

1/307 

1,362 

66 

1,296 

6.8 

1965 

1,323 

20 

1,343 

2 

71 

1,416 

75 

1,289 

60 

1,229 

6.4 

1966 

1,112 

16 

1,128 

2 

52 

1,182 

18 

1,132 

33 

1,099 

5-7 

1967  1/ 

1,233 

10 

1,243 

2 

32 

1,277 

7 

1,102 

21 

1,081 

5-5 

1/  Includes  stocks  held  by  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
butter  oil  and  ghee  shipped  under  foreign  donations  program. 
J/  Preliminary. 

Totals  computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 


2/  Less  than  500,000  pounds.  3_/  Includes  estimate 
Xj  Includes  estimates  of  butter  oil 


ghee, 


of  butter, 
and  canned  butter. 


Table 


-Lard: 


Supply  and  disposition,  1935-39  average, 
annual  1947-67 


Supply 

:  Disposition 

Production 

|  Stocks 
*  Jan.  1 

;  y 

:       Exports  and  shipments 

:    Domestic  disappearance 

Year 

Federally 
inspected 

0ther<  , !    Farm    \  Total 
commercial. 

:  Total 

;  Exports  ;    Snip-  | 
3y       .  ments 

:              :     Direct  use 

:    Jtotal  :  Total  : 

:              :  :civilian 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb.    Mil.  lb.  Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb.    Mil.  lb.    Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb.  Mil.  lb.  Lb. 

Average 
1935-39 

944 

686  1,630 

96 

1,726 

166             26  192 

1,430       1,424  11.0 

1,722 
1,680 
1,923 
2,009 
2,225 
2,234 
1,812 
1,831 

2,140 
2,255 
2,080 
1,982 
2,309 
2,127 
2,118 
2,104 
2,117 
2,153 
1,772 
1,696 
1,835 


277 
252 
270 
309 
342 
378 
310 
290 
312 

304 
287 
271 
300 
292 
266 
261 

256 

235 
208 

202 
210 


403 
389 
341 
313 
296 
269 
233 
209 
208 
198 
180 
173 
171 
143 
130 
111 
100 

85 
65 
32 
32 


2,402 
2,321 
2,53^ 

2,631 
2,863 

2,881 
2,355 
2,330 
2,660 
2,757 
2,547 
2,426 
2,780 
2,562 
2,514 
2,476 
2,473 
2,473 
2,045 
1,929 
2,077 


110 

167 
173 
131 
127 
104 
211 
74 
104 
147 

112 
101 
95 

124 

94 

110 
128 
119 
127 

62 

100 


2,512 

2,488 
2,707 
2,762 
2,990 
2,992 
2,566 
2,404 
2,764 
2,904 
2,659 
2,527 
2,875 
2,686 
2,608 
2,586 
2,601 
2,592 
2,172 
1,991 
2,177 


383 
277 
617 
467 
689 
634 
423 
465 
562 
6U 
501 
389 
605 
620 
417 
422 
538 
682 
251 
158 
189 


34 
50 
50 
56 
54 
60 
53 
56 
57 
60 
62 
66 
68 
61 
69 
66 
57 
64 
75 
63 
58 


417 
327 
667 
523 
743 
694 
476 
521 
620 
672 
563 
^55 
673 
681 
485 
488 
594 
747 
325 
220 
247 


1,929 
1,987 
1,910 

2,112 

2,143 
2,087 
2,016 
1,779 
1,998 

2,121 
1,994 
1,977 
2,078 
1,912 
2,015 
1,970 
1,887 
1,718 
1,785 
1,670 
1,779 


1,792 
1,850 
1,744 
1,891 
1,855 
1,817 
1,772 
1,627 
1,639 
1,623 
1,589 
1,640 
1,536 
1,358 
1,393 
1,314 
1,190 
1,193 
1,225 
1,071 
1,056 


12.6 
12.7 
11.8 
12.6 
12.3 
11.8 
11.4 
10.2 
10.1 
9-8 
9.4 
9-6 
8.8 
7-6 
7.7 
7-1 
6.4 
6.3 
6.4 
5-5 
5-4 


1/  Factory  and  warehouse  stocks  as  reported  by  Bureau  of  the  Census.  1948  and  1951  Include  stocks  held  or  in  transit  by 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  2/  Includes  imports,  vnich  ware  less  than  500,000  pounds  in  all  years  except  1952,  wnen  7 
Billion  pounds  were  imported.    3_/  L947-53,  include  shipments  by  CARE.    4/  Preliminary. 

Totals  -eeagpwted  fXi  unrounded  iwttn  . 
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further,  but  probably  will  average  below 
the  8.0£  per  pound  level  for  this  period 
in  I967. 

PEANUT  OIL 


Prices  Increase  As  Domestic 
Usage  Continues  Strong 

Crushing  of  peanuts  (shelled,  raw 
basis)  during  August -February  1967/68, 
totaled  260  million  pounds --2 5$  above 
this  period  a  year  ago,  resulting  from 
heavy  diversion  of  CCC  peanuts  from  the 
record  1967  crop.    Total  crushings  for 
1967/68  are  estimated  at  around  500  mil- 
lion pounds,  compared  with  410  million 
in  I966/67.    Peanut  oil  production  from 
a  crush  of  this  size  will  produce  roughly 
200  million  pounds  of  crude  peanut  oil 
and  around  135,000  tons  of  peanut  meal 
(table  9). 

Peanut  oil  prices  (crude,  Southeast 
mills)  during  August -March  1967/68,  aver- 
aged 12.1^  per  pound,  around  Ifi  below  this 
period  last  season.    However,  prices  have 
been  trending  up  this  season,  from  11.5^ 
in  August  1967  to  13.8^  in  March.  The 
current  season's  price  strength  reflects 
Increased  usage  of  peanut  oil  in  cooking 
&  salad  oil  which  may  be  competing  with 
short  cottonseed  and  corn  oil  supplies. 
Peanut  oil  prices  during  April -July  1968 
are  expected  to  remain  relatively  firm, 
near  the  12 {  level  of  a  year  ago. 

During  August- February  1967/68,  do- 
mestic disappearance  of  peanut  oil  totaled 
122  million  pounds,  18  percent  above  the 
comparable  period  last  year.    Most  of 
the  increase  is  being  used  for  cooking  & 
salad  oils.    Peanut  oil  exports  and  ship- 
ments during  August -February  1 967/ 68 
totaled  k  million  pounds,  compared  with 
about  1  million  last  season.  Stocks 
on  March  1,  1968,  totaled  28  million 
pounds,  down  nearly  a  fifth  from  the  3^ 
million  pounds  on  March  1,  1967. 


FLAXSEED 


Prices  At  Support; 

Crushings  Below  Last  Year 

Flaxseed  prices  (No.  1,  Minneapolis) 
declined  from  $3.26  per  bushel  last  summer 
to  $3«11*-  in  January  1968.    In  March,  prices 
were  $3.20  per  bushel  (about  5^  over  the 
support  rate) .    Prices  during  April -June 
I968  probably  will  continue  near  the  sup- 
port level.    Linseed  oil  prices  increased 
from  12.8  cents  per  pound  last  summer  to 
13.2  cents  in  October,  holding  near  thi6 
level  through  March.    This  increase  pri- 
marily reflects  smaller  flaxseed  crushings, 
resulting  in  reduced  linseed  oil  supplies. 

As  of  March  1,  1968,  about  2.5  mil- 
lion bushels  of  1967-crop  flaxseed  remain- 
ed under  price  support,  compared  with  1.8 
million  the  year  before.    Loans  will  mature 
on  May  31*  1968,  in  Minnesota,  Montana, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin, 
and  on  April  30,  1968,  in  all  other  States 
except  Texas,  which  has  a  special  purchase 
program. 

Flaxseed  supplies  in  the  1967/68 
marketing  year  which  began  July  1,  1967* 
are  estimated  at  29  million  bushels,  com- 
pared with  39  million  the  year  before. 
Flaxseed  crushings  probably  will  total 
around  17  million  bushels,  down  from  the 
19.7  million  of  1966/67.    During  July- 
February  1967/68,  crushings  totaled  11. 3 
million  bushels,  compared  with  13  A  mil- 
lion for  the  comparable  period  a  year  ago. 
Flaxseed  exports  through  March  totaled 
around  3  million  bushels  and  are  expected 
to  reach  around  5  million  bushels  for  the 
entire  marketing  year.    After  an  allow- 
ance of  2  to  3  million  bushels  for  seeding 
the  1968  crop,  carryover  stocks  next  July 
would  be  around  5  million  bushels. 

Linseed  Oil  Disposition  Off 

Total  disposition  of  linseed  oil  is 
running  about  100  million  pounds  below 
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Table  9. 


-Peanut  oil:    Supply,  disposition  and  price,  and  oil  equivalent 
of  exports  of  peanuts  for  crushing,  1947-67 


Year 
beginning 
August 

Supply 

:  Disposition 

:        Peanuts  : 

Price  per 
pound 
(crude, 
S.E.  Mills) 

■  Production 

Imports  : 

Stocks 
Aug.  1 

:  Total 

:  Exports 

:  Domestic 
:  dleap- 
:  pearance 

:  (oil  equivalent  : 
:  of  exports  for  : 
:       crushing)  : 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb.           Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Cents 

1947 

:  139 

hn 
4-U 

179 

1 

155 

118 

26 

6 

1948 

Uu 

y 

Ok 

165 

41 

115 

199 

17 

2 

1949 

184 

7 

191 

61 

107 

48 

14 

3 

1950 

185 

23 

203 

39 

131 

20 

21 

8 

1951 

130 

3° 

168 

42 

108 

1 

19 

0 

1952 

55 

17 

72 

2 

66 



21 

1 

1953 

83 

2 

5 

90 

9 

62 

68 

18 

2 

1954 

26 

27 

19 

72 

1 

54 

2 

18 

3 

1955 

75 

1 1 

16 

102 

2 

68 



xo 

Q 
0 

1956 

76 

32 

108 

24 

73 

24 

15 

.3 

1957 

67 

"3 

12 

82 

4 

68 

5 

16 

J 

1958 

97 

J 

10 

115 

9 

86 

h 

13 

9 

1959 

86 

21 

107 

12 

81 

11 

14 

2 

i960 

104 

"y 

14 

118 

2/12 

82 

12 

14 

7 

1961 

70 

5 

24 

99 

2/8 

72 

1 

17 

4 

1962 

86 

1 

18 

105 

3 

63 

1 

13 

5 

1963 

ill 

0 

34 

145 

53 

72 

8 

11 

3 

1964 

141 

20 

161 

87 

.55 

26 

14 

4 

1965 

156 

20 

176 

17 

106 

46 

13 

.2 

1966 

I69 

52 

221 

4 

170 

42 

12 

9 

1967  3/ 

200 

48 

248 

8 

200 

*12 

.1 

Peanut  oil: 

Utilization 

Food  use: 

Non-food  uses 

:Domestic 

disappearance 

1947 

1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
i960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 


Shortening 


Margarine 


Cooking  and 
salad 
oils 


Other 


Total 


Soap 


Foots 

and 
loss 


Other 


Total 


Reported 

con- 
sumption 


Computed 


Mil,  lb. 

61 
31 

-  (fti 
18 
21 

5 

4 

6 

6 

6 

6 

3 

4 

3 

2 

2 

6 

3 

7 
22 


Mil,  lb. 

15 
4 

I 

2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
3 
4 
5 
3 
3 
5 
7 
6 
6 
5 


Mil.  lb.      Mil.  lb.    Mil.  lb.    Mil.  lb.    Mil.  lb.      Mil.  lb.      Mil.  lb.      Mil.  1^.      Mil.  lb. 


NA 
HA 

y(5o) 

5/(54) 
5/(46) 
5/(30) 

5/(15) 
5/(18) 
£/(15) 
5/(23) 
5/(25) 
5/(22) 
35 
58 
60 
48 
55 
44 
88 
125 


64 
64 
83 
99 
75 
51 
49 
40 
52 
56 
51 
73 
31 
12 
12 
8 
7 
8 
8 
9 


140 
99 
92 

117 
96 
58 
55 
48 
60 
66 
60 
80 
75 
76 
76 
64 
75 
61 

109 

161 


10 
8 
7 
7 
5 
4 
4 
4 
3 
4 
5 
4 
5 
5 
4 
4 
3 
3 
4 

10 


15 
16 
15 

14 

12 
8 
8 
6 
8 
7 
7 
6 
6 
9 
8 
6 
6 
6 
8 

14 


92 
87 
80 
101 
68 
34 
24 
26 
22 
23 
25 
26 
63 
84 
84 
70 
80 
67 
118 
175 


155 
115 
107 
131 
108 
66 
62 
54 
68 
73 
68 
86 
81 
82 
72 
68 
72 
55 
100 

170 


Peanut  cake  and  meal:    Supply,  disposition  and  price 


Supply 


Disposition 


Production 

:  Imports 

Stocks, 
Aug.  1  5/ 

Total 
supply 

Exports 

:  and 
other  uses 

1,000  tons 

1,000  tons 

1,000  tons 

1,000  tons 

1,000  tons 

1,000  tons 

1947 

121.6 

3.0 

2.7 

127-3 

3.7 

118.8 

1948 

112.5 

1.0 

4.8 

118.3 

19.0 

98.1 

1949 

139-1 

3-1 

1.2 

143.4 

46.8 

94.0 

1950 

147.6 

4.3 

2.6 

154.5 

27.7 

121.8 

1951 

100.2 

2-9 

*.9 

108.0 

2.7 

103.9 

1952 

43-5 

5.8 

1.4 

50.7 

A 

48.7 

1953 

63.6 

.2 

2.0 

65.8 

61.2 

1954 

23.3 

•5 

3.3 

27.1 

1.3 

24.2 

1955 

54.4 

1.6 

56.0 

11.4 

38.8 

1956 

56.8 

5.8 

62.6 

20.4 

39-0 

1957 

51.2 

3-2 

54.4 

3-3 

49-3 

1958 

71.2 

1.7 

72.9 

_§/ 

70.7 

1959 

63.3 

2.2 

65.5 

60.7 

i960 

76.4 

4.8 

81.2 

77-9 

1961 

55-7 

3.3 

59-0 

54.3 

1962 

65-5 

4.7 

70.2 

67-5 

1963 

77-4 

2.7 

80.1 

74.4 

1964 

96.3 

5-7 

102.0 

99-4 

1965 

103.3 

2.6 

105-9 

102.7 

1966 

113-9 

3.2 

117.1 

IC9.8 

1967  3/ 

135 

8.5 

1*3 

140 

Price  per  ton 


Total  i 
disposition  \ 

45  percent 

protein, 
S.E.  Mills 

1,000  tons 

Dollars 

I22.5 

81 

.80 

117.1 

60 

•  05 

140.8 

64 

•  65 

149.6 

63 

•  65 

106.6 

80 

.10 

48.7 

76 

25 

62.6 

73 

■25 

25-5 

73 

25 

50.2 

54 

20 

59-4 

48 

30 

52.6 

53 

85 

70.7 

57 

40 

60.7 

56 

30 

77.9 

55 

35 

54-3 

62 

00 

67.5 

66 

90 

74.4 

64 

00 

99-4 

64 

95 

102.7 

76 

78 

109.8 

84 

78 

140 

•79 

.50 

1/  Less  than  500,000  pounds.    2/  Includes  estimates  of  foreign  donations  not  reported  by  Census 
4/Bracketed  figures  represent  peanut  oil  deodorized  *ich  is  Included  In  the  "other"  category.    5/  Stocks  at  processors'  mills.  6/ 

ginning  October  1964  ,  50$  protein.    Jj  Less  than  50  ton6.    8/  Data  no  longer  separately  reported.    *    August-March  average. 
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last  year.    During  July-February  1967/68, 
domestic  disappearance  of  linseed  oil 
totaled  203  million  pounds,  down  6  percent 
from  this  period  last  year.    Total  domes- 
tic use  for  the  entire  current  marketing 
year  is  estimated  at  around  300  million 
pounds,  compared  with  326  million  for  the 
previous  year.    Linseed  oil  exports  dur- 
ing July-February  1967/68  totaled  only 
7  million  pounds,  compared  with  96  mil- 
lion a  year  ago,  when  CCC  exports  were 
heavy.    Exports  for  the  entire  marketing 
year  are  not  expected  to  exceed  25  million 
pounds.    On  March  1,  1968,  stocks  of  lin- 
seed oil  (raw)  were  223  million  pounds, 
compared  with  205  million  a  year  ago.  Of 
this  total,  80  million  pounds  (equivalent 
to  4  million  bushels  of  flaxseed)  were 
held  by  the  CCC.    These  were  acquired 
through  a  toll  crush  program  for  1963-crop 
flaxseed  and  are  held  as  protection  against 
a  poor  crop. 

The  price  support  for  1968-crop 
flaxseed  is  $2.90  per  bushel,  unchanged 
from  last  year.    Also  in  I968,  flaxseed 
may  be  planted  on  feed  grain  and  cotton 
diverted  acreage.    However,  diversion 
payments  will  be  reduced  50#  when  flax- 
seed is  planted  on  these  acres.    The  March 
1  planting  intentions  indicated  a  1968 
flax  acreage  of  2,273,000,  an  increase  of 
9#  over  last  year. 

INEDIBLE  TALLOW 

Price  Lowest  Since  1953; 
Domestic  Usage  Down 

During  I967/68,  inedible  tallow 
and  grease  production  is  estimated  at  4.7 
billion  pounds,  about  the  same  as  the 
previous  year.    This  reflects  slightly 
higher  slaughter  of  livestock  at  lower 
weight  per  animal.    During  October -March 
1967/68,  cattle  slaughter  was  fractionally 
larger  than  last  season  and  hog  slaughter 
up  around  2#.    Both  hog  and  cattle  slaugh- 
ter weights  were  down  slightly. 

Domestic  disappearance  in  1967/68 
may  not  quite  reach  the  record  2.5  billion 
pounds  of  last  season.    During  October- 
February  1967/68,  domestic  use  totaled  972 
million  pounds,  about  6#  below  the  same 


period  a  year  ago.    Utilization  is  down 
significantly  in  soap,  lubricants,  and 
"other"  uses.    On  March  1,  1968,  inedible 
tallow  and  grease  stocks  totaled  442  mil- 
lion pounds  compared  with  472  million 
pounds  the  same  date  in  1967. 

Exports  of  inedible  tallow  during 
October-February  1967/68,  totaled  899 
million  pounds,  up  slightly  from  the  864 
million  of  the  comparable  period  last 
year.    For  the  entire  marketing  year,  they 
most  likely  will  total  near  the  record 
level  of  2.3  billion  pounds  exported  in 
1963.    Last  season,  exports  totaled  2.2 
billion  pounds.    Japan  and  Western  Europe 
are  the  major  dollar  markets  for  U.S.  in- 
edible tallow  and  greases.    From  October 
1,  I967,  through  early  March,  exports 
under  P.L.  480  programs  totaled  44  mil- 
lion pounds.    Another  250  million  pounds 
still  remained  to  be  shipped. 

Inedible  tallow  prices  (prime, 
c.a.f.  Chicago)  have  remained  relatively 
stable  this  marketing  year,  the  monthly 
average  ranging  between  4.5  and  4.9^  per 
pound,  the  lowest  since  August  1953- 
Prices  in  March  at  4.6^  were  0.6^  under 
March  I967.    During  October-March  1967/68, 
they  averaged  4.6^,  compared  with  5*9^ 
for  this1  period  last  season.    Prices  dur- 
ing the  second  half  of  the  marketing  year 
may  not  vary  significantly  from  the  5^ 
level  of  April -September  1967. 

U.S.  Foreign  Trade  in  1967 

Exports  And  Imports  Increase 

U.S.  exports  of  all  fats  and  oils 
(including  oil  equivalent  of  oilseeds) 
rose  to  7.4  billion  pounds  in  calendar 
year  1967,  from  6.9  billion  in  1966.  Im- 
ports totaled  1.4  billion  pounds,  the 
largest  since  1947  (table  10).    This  gave 
the  United  States  a  6.0  billion  pound 
favorable  balance  of  trade,  up  from  5.5 
billion  pounds  of  the  previous  year,  but 
below  the  record  7.2  billion  pounds  of 
1964.    The  increased  margin  from  a  year 
ago  resulted  primarily  from  larger  exports 
of  soybeans,  soybean  oil  and  inedible 
tallow  and  greases.    The  high  level  of  im- 
ports was  due  primarily  to  increases  in 
copra,  although  cottonseed  oil  and  olive  oil 
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Table  10. — Imports  and  exports  of  fate,  oils,  oil -bearing  materials 
and  fat -and -oil  products  In  terns  of  oil 


ixea 

Imports  for  consumption 

Exports  1/ 

:       Average  : 

1965  : 

1966 

1967 

A  vera  se 

1965  : 

1966  : 

1067 

•lQSl-SS 

1956-60 : 

1951-55:1956-60 

■  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

:  lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Food  fats  and  oils 

2.6 

2.2 

2.2 

2.2 

66.8 

55 

0 

74.7 

18.3 

6.8 

2/ 



2/ 

610.6 

608 

7 

325.5 

220.3 

246.5 

•  9 

1.0 

1.2 

1.3 

33-3 

21 

14.3 

16.6 

18.2 

3-5 

3-2 

3-4 

3-5 

710.7 

685 

0 

414.5 

255.2 

271.5 

7  0 



10.7 

1.4 

.6 

.- 

24.0 

1.0 

17-5 

3/287.7 

432 

4 

566*9 

186*4 

— 

... 

4.2 

2 

9 

1.8 

3-3 

1.6 

50.3 

44.5 

48.6 

56.0 

.1 

— 

.:  1.6 

2.4 

i/ 

2/ 

2/ 

17.7 

10 

8 

6l"l 

9-1 

6.1 



18.2 

10 

1 

46.4 

27-5 

48.0 

2/ 

:  J/ 

— 

... 

197.3 

836 

8 

1,241.6 

895.3 

1,160.8 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

427.7  1,125 

5 

2,504.3  2,728.8 

2,897.6 

7-9 

13.2 

1478 

18.8 

35.8 

20 

7 

7.2 

5-6 

7.0 

6^  1 

67.6 

57-7 

75-1 

93-7 

989.3  2,439 

2 

4,429.3  3,856.0 

4,221.0 

Soap  fats  and  oils 

1.1 

1.4 

1.1 

S.l 

851.5  1,309 

8 

1,998.4  1,828.4 

2,072.2 

.:  .9 

•  3 

.2 

.2 

.4 

137-1 

120 

5 

128.8 

146.2 

149.8 

Fish  and  fish  liver  oils  non-medicinal  . 

1.2 

1.2 

7-8 

.6 

97.8 

128 

4 

4/H4.5 

82.4 

79-1 

43.2 

50. <; 

51.4 

•  3 

1 

7 

■  :  2.8 

•  5 

1.0 

.8 

1.2 

•  3 

6 

5 



59-7 

33-6 

6.6 

75-9 

64  3 

•  3 

.. 



79-9 

87.6 

144.0 

123.0 

1,087.3  1,566 

9 

2,241.7  2,057.0 

2,301  1 

190.2 

396.9 

498.7 

505.5 

22.2 

8 

12.2 

8.9 

11.7 

:  446.1 

429.9 

393-6 

343.3 

390.3 

.1 

.1 

... 

32-5 

60.2 

83.1 

109.4 

104.3 

.- 



68O.3 

873-6 

951.4 

1,000.1 

22.3 

8 

•  5 

12.2 

8?9 

11.7 

'drying  oils 

i  2/ 

2/ 

£/ 

M 

— 

.1 

79-3 

143 

4 

78.5 

133.2 

120.5 

:  2/ 

£/ 

2/ 

143.2 

62 

.6 

42.4 

126.6 

46.1 

10.0 

8T4 

7-6 

174 

.- 

— 



... 

... 

... 

46.0 

41 

•3 

74.4 

IO6.5 

117-0 

27-1 

23-3 

30.4 

19.9 

2.0 

9 

8 

1.0 

.8 

1.6 

Saf flower  seed  (36  percent)   

.:  ... 



... 



— 

133.5 

82.9 

94.6 

:  38.8 

37-1 

31.7 

38.0 

21.4 

270.5 

257 

1 

329.8 

450.O 

379-8 

Other  Industrial  oils  and  fats 

:  10.5 

6.8 



103.5 

129.5 

104.1 

97.1 

1.0 

2 

2 

... 

:  54.1 

10.7 

.5 

•  9 

2/ 

— 

— 

19.6 

11.1 

11.6 

10.8 

.4 

7 

... 

:  5-2 

3-4 

4.4 

7-5 

8.6 

.2 

- 

:  6.8 

6.4 

7.4 

6.0 

9-2 

.2 

— 

Other  vegetable  oils  and  fats,  inedible 

:  11.6 

.1 

14.1 

14. 7 

11.3 

8.0 

16 

5 

69.3 

67.6 

64.6 

150.5 

167.0 

144.8 

137.0 

9-8 

19 

4 

69.3 

67.6 

64.6 

Other  oilseeds,  n.e.c.  (20  percent)  5_/. . 

... 

... 

— 

32 

5 

— 

Other  products 

: 

— 

6.4 

7 

6 

6.5 

11.0 

12.1 

;  P.. 



19.5 

25 

9 

45.3 

41.2 

38.9 

Cooking  and  salad  oils   

— 

2.4 

25 

5 

— 

1.6 

3 

2 

7-0 

8*5 

9-1 

.8 

1.1 

2.6 

2.4 

2.1 

29.4 

22 

1 

31.2 

21.6 

1.2 

10.0 

9-6 

10.2 

29.2 

34 

0 

79-5 

m 

82.0 

:  3-6 

2.3 

12.6 

12.0 

12.3 

88.5 

118 

3 

169.5 

175.0 

163.7 

1,021.2 

1,233.3  1,368.5 

1,391.0 

3,178.4  ; 

.,126 

9 

7,666.4  6,869.5 

7,413.3 

:  7/23.0 

18.0 

4.2 

4.4 

3-3 

7/10.0 

16 

0 

52.0 

43.4 

44.5 

9.4 

2.2 

3.6 

3-2 

1/  Includes  re-exports  and  shipments.  Beginning  1965,  includes  foreign  donations. 
2/  Less  than  50,000  pounds. 

3/  Includes  exports  from  CCC  holdings  that  are  not  reported  by  Census. 
%J  Beginning  January  1965,  includes  marine  mammal  oil  and  fish-liver  oil. 
5/  Prior  to  January  1965,  3056  mainly  saf  flower  oil. 
%J  Computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 
jj  1952-55  average. 
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imports  were  up  also.    Prior  to  World  War 
II  (1937-^1  average),  the  U.S.  -was  a  net 
importer  of  1.5  billion  pounds  of  fats 
and  oils. 

U.S.  exports  of  oilseed  cake  and 
meal  (including  meal  equivalent  of  soy- 
beans) totaled  a  record  9«1  million 
tons  in  calendar  1967,  about  6%  more 
than  the  year  before.    Over  two- thirds 
of  the  1967  meal  exports  were  in  the 
form  of  soybeans.    Western  Europe 
accounts  for  nearly  two- thirds  of  U.S. 
meal  exports  (meal  basis). 

Imports  of  oilseed  cake  and 
meal  (including  meal  equivalent  of  oil- 
seeds) totaled  177,000  tons  in  1967 
compared  with  154,000  tons  in  1966. 
Copra  imports  (meal  equivalent)  re- 
presented 6C#  of  the  total  and  cotton- 
seed meal  mostly  the  remainder. 


U.S.  Food  Fat  Consumption  in  1967 

Per  Capita  Rate  Continues 
at  High  Level  of  1906 

In  calendar  year  I967  civilians 
used  a  total  of  9.5  billion  pounds  of 
food  fats  and  oils  (including  only  the 
fat  content  of  butter  and  margarine),  as 
measured  by  domestic  disappearance — 
6lightly  above  the  previous  record  6et  in 
1966  (table  11) .    This  use  amounted  to 
48.7  pounds  per  person,  approximately  the 
same  as  in  1966.    The  1967  per  capita  rate 
for  butter  and  direct  lard  was  down  slight- 
ly from  I966  but  this  was  more  than  off- 
set by  increased  usage  of  "other  edible" 
oils.    Civilian  per  person  use  of  margar- 
ine and  shortening  in  1967  was  unchanged 
from  the  I966  rate.    During  1967,  retail 
prices  of  all  food  fats  and  oils  products 
averaged  around  1#  below  1966  levels. 
(See  tables  11  through  16  for  1967  statis- 
tics on  butter,  lard,  margarine,  shorten- 
ing, and  salad  &  cooking  oils). 


The  fats  and  Oils  Situation  is  published 
January,  April,  June,  September  and  November. 
The  summary  of  the  next  issue  is  scheduled  for 
release  June  26  and  copies  of  the  complete  re- 
port will  be  available  July  3- 
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Table  11. --Fats  and  oils:  Use  in  products  for  civilian  consumption,  1935-39  average, 
 annual  1947-68  


Food  products 

Lard, 

excluding 

Year 

Butter 

:use  in  margarine, 

:      Margarine  : 

:      Cooking  and 

Edible 

:  All 

food 

(Actual  veight) 

shortening,  and 

:  (Actual 

weight)  : 

Shortening 

:    salad  oils  1/ 

oils  2/ 

:    products  3/ 

nonfood  products 

Total  ' 

Per 

Total 

:  Per 

\  Total  \ 

Per 

Total    :  P" 

:  Total  : 

Per 

:  Total  : 

Per 

■  Total 

:  Per 

capita 

:  capita 

capita  : 

:  capita 

capita 

:  capita 

:  capita 

Mil.  lb. 

Lb. 

Mil.  lb.  Lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Lb.       Mil.  lb.  Lb 

Mil.  lb. 

Lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Lb 

Mil.  lb 

Lb. 

Average 

y 

81*1* 

45-4 

1935-39 

2,196 

17.0 

1,1*21* 

11.0 

371 

2.9 

1,519  11 

.8 

6 

•5 

5,857 

19^7 

1,600 

11.2 

1,792 

12.6 

713 

5-0 

1,338  9 

1* 

V, 

988 

6 

9 

5,936 

42.0 

1948 

1,450 

10.0 

1,850 

12.7 

887 

6.1 

1,1*10  9 

7 

y, 

1,037 

7 

1 

6,183 

42.6 

19^9 

1,549 

10.5 

1,71*1* 

11.8 

851 

5-8 

1,1*35  9 

7 

V, 

1,163 

7 

9 

6,287 

42.6 

1950 

l,6ll* 

10.7 

1,891 

12.6 

918 

6.1 

1,656  11 

0 

?, 

1,297 

8 

6 

6,890 

45.9 

1951 

1,1*1*5 

9-6 

1,855 

12-3 

996 

6.6 

1,365  9 

0 

P, 

1,168 

7 

7 

6,366 

42.1 

1952 

1,316 

8.6 

1,817 

11.8 

1,219 

7.9 

1, 562  10 

2 

9, 

1,339 

8 

7 

6,765 

44.1 

1953 

1,329 

8-5 

1,772 

11.1* 

1,256 

8.1 

1,597  10 

2 

1,1*15 

9 

1 

6,876 

44.1 

1954 

1,1*10 

8.9 

1,627 

10.2 

1,31*6 

8-5 

1,870  11 

8 

i 

1,514 

9 

5 

7,238 

45.5 

1955 

1,1*60 

9-0 

1,639 

10.1 

1,323 

8.2 

1,863  11 

5 

1,701* 

10 

5 

7,1*1*7 

45.9 

1956 

1,1*39 

8.7 

1,623 

9.8 

1,351* 

8.2 

1,797  10 

9 

V 

1,800 

10 

9 

7,1*75 

45.2 

1957 

1,1*06 

8.1* 

1,589 

9-4 

l,i*i*6 

8.6 

1,756  10 

1* 

i 

1,821* 

10 

8 

7,1*69 

44.4 

1958 

1,1*18 

8.3 

i,6i*o 

9-6 

l,5i*9 

9.0 

1,935  11 

3 

l,8ol* 

10 

5 

7,770 

45.3 

1959 

1,371 

7-9 

1,536 

8.8 

i,6oi* 

9.2 

2,196  12 

6 

1,1*77 

8.5 

1*68 

2 

7 

8,068 

46.2 

i960 

1,332 

7-5 

1,358 

7-6 

1,676 

9-1* 

2,238  12 

6 

1,623 

9-1 

1*11 

2 

3 

8,051+ 

45.2 

1961 

1,335 

7.1* 

1,393 

7-7 

1,708 

9.4 

2,311  12 

8 

1,660 

9-2 

362 

2 

0 

8,173 

45.1 

1962 

1,31*2 

7-3 

1,311* 

7.2 

1,709 

9-3 

2,1*69  13 

1* 

2,022 

11.0 

133 

7 

8,399 

45-7 

1963 

1,281 

6.9 

1,190 

6.1* 

1,785 

9-6 

2,525  13 

5 

2,053 

11.0 

397 

2 

1 

8,639 

46.3 

196k 

1,297 

6.8 

1,193 

6.3 

1,835 

9-7 

2,598  13 

7 

2,2l*9 

11.9 

1*75 

2 

5 

8,994 

47.5 

1965 

1,232 

6.1* 

1,225 

6.1* 

1,891 

9-9 

2,695  ll* 

0 

2,397 

12.5 

320 

1 

7 

9,153 

47.7 

1966 

1,099 

5-7 

1,072 

5-5 

2,038 

10.5 

3,079  15 

9 

2,1*61* 

12.7 

252 

1 

3 

9,1*06 

48.6 

1967  5/ 

1,081 

5-5 

1,056 

5-4 

2,01*6 

10.5 

3,108  15 

9 

2,1*61* 

12.6 

379 

1 

9 

9,526 

48.7 

Industrial  products 

All  products 

Weight 

Drying  oil 

:    Other  industrial 

All  industrial 

Including 

Including 

:  Per 

Soap  6/ 

products  jj 

:         products  61 

products 

actual 

only  fat 

:  capita 

weight  of 

content  of 

:  (fat 

Total 

:  Per 

Total 

:  Per 

:       Tntal      :  Per 

Total  ; 

Per 

butter  and 

butter  and 

:content) 

:  capita  : 

:  capita 

:  capita 

capita 

margarine 

m 

ir^rine 

Mil.  lb 

Lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Lb. 

Mil. 

lb.  Lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Lb. 

Mil.  lb 

Mil.  lb. 

Lb. 

Average 

1,633 

1935-39 

12 

.8 

771* 

6.0 

1*1*0 

3.1* 

2,852 

22.2 

9,198 

8,709 

67.5 

1947 

2,231* 

15 

.7 

1,007 

7.1 

882 

6.2 

1*,126 

28.9 

10, 557 

10,113 

70.9 

1948 

2,039 

11* 

0 

1,071 

7A 

836 

5-8 

3,91*6 

27.2 

10,580 

10,129 

69.8 

19!*9 

1,758 

11 

•9 

96I* 

6-5 

856 

5.8 

3,576 

21*. 2 

10, 318 

9,863 

66.8 

1950 

1,801* 

12 

0 

1,182 

7-9 

1,153 

7-7 

l*,ll+0 

27.6 

11,1*16 

11,030 

73.4 

1951 

1,505 

10 

0 

1,129 

7-5 

1,217 

8.1 

3,850 

25.5 

10,679 

10,216 

67.6 

1952 

1,352 

8 

8 

1,010 

6.6 

1,231 

8.0 

3,593 

23  A 

10,81*6 

10,358 

67-5 

1953 

1,291 

8 

3 

i,o6i* 

6.8 

l,27l* 

8.2 

3,631 

23.3 

11,001 

10, 507 

67.4 

1954 

1,177 

7 

1* 

1,001 

6-3 

1,31*9 

8.5 

3,527 

22.2 

11,295 

10,765 

67.7 

1955 

1,115 

6 

9 

1,101* 

6.8 

1,621 

10.0 

3,81*0 

23.7 

11,829 

11,287 

69.5 

1956 

1,038 

6 

3 

1,089 

6.6 

1,835 

11.1 

3,962 

21*. 0 

11,976 

11,1*37 

69.2 

1957 

994 

5 

9 

1,015 

6.0 

1,950 

11.6 

3,959 

23.5 

11,980 

11,1*28 

67-9 

1958 

911* 

5 

3 

920 

5-1* 

2,155 

12.6 

3,989 

23.3 

12,335 

11,759 

68.6 

1959 

862 

i* 

9 

910 

5-2 

2,1*62 

11*. 1 

4,235 

21*. 3 

12,889 

12,303 

70.5 

I960 

860 

1* 

8 

821 

i*.6 

2,590 

11*. 5 

1*,271 

21*. 0 

12,911 

12,325 

69.2 

X96l 

830 

1* 

6 

81*6 

1*.7 

2,546 

ll*. 1 

1*,223 

23.3 

12,991* 

12,399 

68.4 

1962 

77^ 

1* 

2 

867 

4.7 

3,073 

16.7 

1*,711* 

25.6 

13,706 

13,117 

71.4 

1963 

775 

1* 

2 

852 

i*.6 

3,151* 

16.9 

1*,780 

25.6 

ll*,030 

13,1*22 

71-9 

1961* 

773 

1* 

1 

888 

1*.7 

3,313 

17.5 

1*,972 

26.3 

ll*,  571* 

13,969 

73-8 

1965 

706 

3 

7 

895 

l*.6 

3,251* 

17.0 

4,855 

25.3 

11*,  618 

14, 008 

73.0 

1966 

717 

3 

7 

918 

1*.7 

3,697 

19.1 

5,332 

27.5 

15,31*0 

H*,739 

76.1 

1967  5/ 

699 

3 

6 

837 

4.3 

3,508 

17.9 

5,01*5 

25.8 

15,179 

14,570 

74.4 

1/  Fully  processed  liquid  vegetable  oils.    Including  use  in  mayonnaise  and  salad  dressings,  potato  products,  bakery  products,  and  in 
fish  canning,  etc.    Not  reported  separately  prior  to  1959.    2/  Mainly  salad  and  cooking  oils  prior  to  1959.    Beginning  with  1959  in- 
cludes all  food  fats  and  oils  used  other  than  butter,  lard,  margarine,  shortening  or  cooking  and  salad  oils.    3/  Including  only  the  fat 
content  of  butter,  estimated  at  8O.5  percent  of  total  weight,  and  of  margarine  for  which  the  fat  content  varies  slightly  each  year. 
4/  Not  available.    Included  in  "edible  oil"  category.     5_/  Preliminary.    6/  Fat  equivalent  of  soap  used  in  synthetic  rubber,  is  included 
with  "other  industrial  products."    Prior  to  1949,  niost  of  the  fats  and  oils  used  in  synthetic  detergents  is  believed  to  have  been  re- 
ported as  used  in  soap.    Beginning  1949,  this  use  of  fats  and  oils  is  entirely  included  in  "other  industrial  products."    7/  Paints, 
varnishes,  floor  coverings,  oil  cloth,  printing  inks,  core  oils,  synthetic  resins,  insulation,  linings,  packings,  coated  fabrics  (other 
than  oil  cloth),  caulking  and  other  protective  coatings. 


Totals  and  per  capita  estimates  computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 
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Table  12. --Margarine  (actual  weight) :    Supply  and  disposition, 
1935-39  average,  annual  1947-67 


Year 

SubdIv 

Dispositi 

on 

Production 

:  Stocks, 
:     Jan.  1 

•  Total 

•      Exports  • 
:        and  * 
shipments  ! 

Domestic  disappearance 

One  pound 
units 

:  All  other 
•  units 

Total 

Military  : 

V  A  V  1  1  InL 

Total  : 

1/ 

-=fe  

Per 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil .  lb . 

Mil .  lb . 

Lb . 

Average 

193 5 -39 

372 

372 

1 

0  0 

1947 

746 

746 

2/31 

6 

(JO 

1948 

908 

908 

2/16 

OO  f 

6.1 

1949 

862 

862 

2/7 

Op  J. 

5.0 

1950 

937 

13 

950 

2/7 

Ql  A 

6.1 

1951 

1,041 

14 

1,055 

176 

34 

QO/i 

6.6 

1952 

1,286 

19 

1,305 

2/7 

7  Q 

1953 

1,292 

25 

1,317 

2/9 

30 

1  256 

8.1 

1954 

1,364 

22 

1,386 

Jl 

J 

1  3^6 

8  S 

1955 

1,334 

27 

1,361 

8 

6 

8.2 

1956 

1,370 

24 

1,394 

9 

1,. 

1  3sU 

8.2 

1957 

1,363 

100 

1,463 

28 

1,490 

10 

8 

1,446 

8^6 

1958 

1,464 

109 

1,573 

26 

1, 599 

9 

3 

1,549 

9.0 

1959 

1,485 

126 

1,611 

38 

1,649 

10 

2 

1,604 

9.2 

i960 

1,556 

139 

1,695 

34 

1,729 

10 

11 

1,676 

9.4 

1961 

1,583 

141 

1,724 

33 

1,756 

8 

7 

1,708 

9-4 

1962 

1,578 

148 

1,726 

33 

1,759 

9 

2 

1,709 

9-3 

1963 

1,632 

162 

1,794 

39 

1,833 

9 

2 

1,785 

9-6 

1964 

1,679 

178 

1,857 

36 

1,893 

9 

2 

1,835 

9-7 

1965 

1,726 

178 

1,904 

48 

1,952 

8 

11 

1,891 

9-9 

1966 

1,882 

228 

2,110 

42 

2,152 

14 

46 

2,038 

10.5 

1967  3/ 

1,858 

255 

2,114 

53 

2,167 

15 

47 

2,046 

10.5 

1968 

1/  Prior  to  1950  based  upon  data  from  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.    2/  Includes  estimated  quantities  exported  in  food  pack- 
ages through  CASE  and  other  nongovernmental  relief  agencies;  does  not  include  quantities  mailed  abroad  by  individuals. 
3y  Preliminary. 


Totals  and  per  capita  computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 


Table  13 .--Margarine:    Fats  and  oils  used  in  manufacture, 
1935-39  average,  annual  1947-67 


Year  \ 

Vegetable 

oils 

:  Animal 

fats  &  oils: 

Vegetable 

stearine 

y 

•  Total 

if 

Soybean 
oil 

Cotton-  : 
•    seed  : 
oil  : 

Peanut  • 
oil  j 

Corn  : 
oil  ' 

Coconut 
oil 

:Safflover : 
i     oU  ! 

Other 

:  Lard 

;    Beef  * 
|    fats  | 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb 

.    Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Average 

1935-39 

32 

125 

3 

1 

105 

15 

2 

20 

303 

1947  \ 

228 

323 

17 

7 

21 

3 

8 

607 

1948 

255 

453 

11 

1 

5 

2 

3 

6 

736 

1949 

257 

431 

u 

1 

M 

4 

7 

701 

1950 

312 

418 

7 

1 

2 

4 

9 

11 

764 

1951 

473 

334 

16 

4 

1 

2 

4 

7 

11 

851 

1952 

652 

354 

3 

u 

5 

8 

24 

1,046 

1953 

726 

275 

2 

7 

2 

8 

13 

12 

1,049 

1954 

665 

397 

2 

5 

1 

7 

10 

17 

1,106 

1955 

746 

278 

2 

V 

6 

1 

13 

9 

16 

1,075 

1956 

752 

283 

3 

1 

8 

1 

31 

6 

24 

1,111 

1957 

874 

237 

3 

2/ 

5 

3 

25 

9 

24 

1,182 

1958 

1,070 

1^5 

4 

1 

4 

2 

16 

8 

19 

1,269 

1959 

1,094 

124 

3 

20 

4 

3 

36 

8 

y 

1,291 

i960 

1,105 

136 

4 

55 

4 

1 

56 

6 

1,367 

1961 

1,062 

139 

3 

89 

3 

11 

72 

6 

1,386 

1962 

1,058 

106 

4 

99 

5 

6 

37 

70 

10 

1,394 

1963 

1,049 

104 

4 

136 

4 

22 

36 

84 

11 

1,451 

1964 

1,139 

101 

10 

150 

6 

12 

5 

64 

13 

1,500 

1965 

1,112 

114 

4 

161 

5 

10 

14 

100 

14 

1,535 

1966 

1,294 

106 

6 

157 

12 

46 

82 

5 

1,709 

1967  57 

1,249 

78 

5 

176 

15 

42 

5 

125 

10 

1,704 

1/  Most  of  the  vegetable  stearine  used  in  margarine  prior  to  1950  «b  Included  with  the  primary  oil.  2/  Includes  2  million 
pounds  of  secondary  oils  other  than  vegetable  stearine  in  1952,  3  million  in  1953,  1954,  1955  and  1956,  and  2  million  in  1957 
and  1958.    3/  Less  than  500,000  pounds.    4/  Not  reported  separately  beginning  1959.    J>/  Preliminary. 

Totals  computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 
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Table  14. — Shortening:    Supply  and  disposition,  1935-39  average, 
annual  1947-67  1/ 


Year 

Supply 

Disposition 

1  Production 

:  Stocks, 
:    Jan.  1 

:  Total 
:  supply 

*  Exports 
[  and 
shipments 

:  Domestic 

Disappearance 

100% 
vegetable 
oil 

:  100% 

•animal  fat 

:  or  blends 

Total 

:  Military  : 
:  excluding: 
:    relief  : 

Civilian 

Total    :  Per 
:  capita 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Lb. 

Average 

1935-39 

— 

1,529 

4 

^3 

1,576 

8 



1,519 

11.8 

1947 

— 

— 

1,374 

41 

1,416 

29 

-5 

1,338 

9.4 

1948 

— 



1,441 

53 

1,494 

8 

8 

1,410 

9-7 

19^9 

— 

— 

1,487 

2/ 

67 

1,55^ 

26 

12 

1,435 

9-7 

1950 

— 



1,710 

2/ 

82 

1,792 

13 

20 

1,656 

11.0 

1951 

— 



1,403 

2/ 

104 

1,507 

13 

28 

1,365 

9.0 

1952 

— 



1,611 

ii 

101 

1,713 

10 

47 

1,562 

10.2 

1953 

— 

— 

1,675 

94 

1,768 

16 

62 

1,597 

10.2 

1954 

— 

— 

1,961 

— 

94 

2,055 

17 

45 

1,870 

11.8 

1955 



— 

1,975 

— 

120 

2,095 

42 

47 

1,863 

11.5 

1956 



— 

1,842 

— 

143 

1,985 

12 

54 

1,797 

10.9 

195T 





1,808 

— 

122 

1,930 

17 

37 

1,756 

10.4 

1958 

— 

2,006 

— 

120 

2,126 

33 

30 

1,935 

11.3 

1959 

— 

— 

2,252 

— 

127 

2,380 

36 

32 

2,196 

12.6 

i960 

2,313 

115 

2,428 

31 

39 

2,238 

12.6 

1961 

2,456 

120 

2,576 

3/92 

51 

2,311 

12.8 

19& 

2,689 

123 

2,812 

#139 

39 

2,469 

13.4 

1963 

2,584 

165 

2,749 

2/66 

39 

2,525 

13.5 

1964 

2,664 

119 

2,783 

21 

43 

2,598 

13.7 

1965 

1,852 

9T0 

2,792 

121 

2,913 

45 

57 

2,695 

14.0 

1966 

2,113 

1,068 

3,181 

117 

3,298 

41 

59 

3,079 

15-9 

1967  1/ 

2,077 

1,3*9 

3,226 

119 

3,3^5 

39 

58- 

3,108 

15.9 

1968 

139 

1/  Totals  and  per  capita  computed  from  unrounded  numbers.    Various  adjustments  nave  been  made  in  exports,  military  and 
civilian  use  in  1941-49  primarily  because  of  government  programs.    2/  Less  than  500,000  pounds.    %J  Includes  estimates  of 
foreign  donations,  not  reported  by  Census.    4/  Not  reported  prior  to  1965.  Preliminary. 


Table  15- -- Shortening: 


lats  and  oils  used  in  manufacture,  1935-39  average, 
annual  1947 -67 


Vegetable  oils 

Animal  fats 
:  and  oils 

:    Total  : 

:  Total 
:  primary 

Year 

Cotton- 
seed 
oil 

:Soybean 
:  oil 

Coconut 
oil 

:Peanut:Corn  :Palm 
:    oil  :  oil  :  oil 

:Safflover 
:  oil 

:0ther 

■■y 

jTotal 

'Lard 

:  :fats 

:  primary: Vegetable 
:    fats  :stearine 
:and  oils : 

Glycer- 
ides 

:  and 
:  secondary 
:fats  and 

:  oils 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil.  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil.  Mil. 

Mil.  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb.  lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb.  lb. 

lb.  lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Average 
1935-39 

1,014 

119 

28 

68 

1 

195 

1,425 

4  117 

1,546 

1,546 

1947 

1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
i960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967  lJ 


300 
321 
532 
549 
335 
388 
376 
640 
439 
323 
272 
239 
320 
365 
356 
367 
330 
378 
403 
370 
273 


705 
708 
713 
841 
731 
851 
903 
918 
930 
782 
796 
1,055 
1,143 
1,169 
1,160 
1,362 
1,228 
1,388 
1,471 
1,734 
1,741 


87 
48 
20 
0 
20 
33 
2 
15 
4 
6 
8 
12 
20 
10 
26 
27 
19 
18 
20 
38 
4o 


65 
56 

12 
12 
21 

6 
4 
5 
6 
6 
6 
5 
1 
2 
3 
1 
3 
5 
3 
14 
24 


3 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
4 
3 
5 
4 

14 
7 
3 
8 
8 
8 

12 


11 

16 
14 
11 
13 

38 
61 


1 
6 
3 
27 
25 
2 
4 
20 
15 
8 
3 
2 
5 
3 
11 
3 
5 
2 

4 
3 


1,161 
1,143 
1,281 
1,430 
1,133 
1,281 
1,290 
1,599 
1,397 
1,127 
1,089 
1,316 
1,494 
1,553 
1,581 
1,787 
1,605 
1,817 
1,924 

2,210 

2,161 


101 

114 
118 
177 

200 
232 
227 
142 
334 
459  141 
376  226 
318  252 
493  257 
480  268 
530  348 
571  338 
594  413 


64 
45 
31 
31 
23 
34 
46 
89 
118 


446 
456 


430 
388 


491  491 
576  506 


1,326 
1,300 
1,430 
1,638 
1,356 
1,547 
1,563 
1,830 
1,849 
1,727 
1,691 
1,886 
2,244 
2,302 
2,459 
2,696 
2,611 
2,693 
2,768 
3,192 
3,243 


70 
101 

64 
89 
48 
66 
82 
99 
99 
90 
95 
86 

H 
K 
K 

2// 
% 


35 
39 

4o 

38 
37 
39 

H 
% 
H 

i/ 


1,396 

1,403 
1,494 
1,727 
1,405 
1,613 
1,681 
1,969 
1,988 
1,855 
1,824 

2,011 
2,244 

2,302 
2,459 
2,696 

2,611 
2,693 
2,768 
3,192 

3,243 


1/  Includes  fish  oils  which  have  been  negligible  in  recent  years, 
ary. 


2/  Not  reported  separately  beginning  1959 .    3/  Preliain- 
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THE  U.S.  COCONUT  OIL  SITUATION 

By  George  W.  Kromer 


Domestic  use  of  coconut  oil  in  the 
United  States  has  trended  upward  from  627 
million  pounds  annually  in  1957-59  to  a 
record  869  million  pounds  in  1967.  The 
increase  has  been  chiefly  in  the  food 
category,  which  is  now  approaching  half 
of  the  total  coconut  oil  consumed  in  this 
country.     (See  cover  chart.)    Coconut  oil 
requirements  recently  have  increased  at  a 
greater  rate  than  supplies,  resulting  in 
a  sharp  rise  in  domestic  prices.  Coconut 
oil  stocks  (crude  and  refined)  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1968 ,  totaled  134  million  pounds 
(including  66  million  crude  oil  stored 
under  U.S.  Customs  Bond),  sharply  below 
the  year  before  and  the  lowest  since 
i960. 

Monthly  coconut  oil  prices  (crude, 
tanks,  Pacific  Coast)  have  increased 
steadily  from  12<£  per  pound  in  Septem- 
ber I966  to  21^  in  March  I968-- with  the 
sharpest  increases  occurring  in  the  past 
few  months.    Current  prices  are  about  60$ 
above  a  year  ago  and  at  the  highest  level 
since  1959*    Copra  prices  (c.i.f.,  Pacific 
ports)  have  shown  a  similar  trend,  rising 
from  $155  per  short  ton  in  November  1966 
to  $242  in  March  I968-- $75  above  March 
1967. 

Copra  and  coconut  oil  prices  tend 
to  vary  with  world  supplies.    There  is  no 
commercial  production  of  copra  in  the 
United  States.    Coconut  oil  produced 
domestically  is  obtained  by  the  crushing 
of  imported  copra,  the  dried  meats  of 
coconuts.    The  only  domestic  copra  crush- 
ing mills  are  the  4  located  in  California. 
The  price  processors  pay  for  copra  is 
directly  related  to  the  oil  price,  since 
the  oil  fraction  represents  about  90$  of 
the  total  value  of  products  obtained  from 
copra.    A  short  ton  of  copra  yields 
around  1,280  pounds  (64$)  of  crude  coco- 
nut oil  and  700  pounds  (35$)  of  cake  and 
meal.    Copra  meal  is  used  in  mixed  feeds 
for  cattle.    Currently,  copra  meal  (20$ 
protein,  bulk,  Los  Angeles)  is  selling 
for  about  $84  per  ton.    Oil  yields  appar- 


ently were  off  in  1967,  as  domestic 
crushers  produced  353  million  pounds  of 
crude  coconut  oil  from  an  estimated  crush 
of  about  290,000  tons  of  copra— a  6l$  out- 
turn. 

Coconut  oil  has  a  high  lauric  acid 
content,  useful  in  the  manufacture  of  many 
food  and  nonfood  products.    The  United 
States  does  not  .grow  any  oil-bearing  crops 
containing  lauric  acid.    Coconut  oil,  with 
lauric  acid  and  other  short-chained  fatty 
acids,  has  some  of  the  properties  similar 
to  butterfat.    In  specialty  products  (such 
as  confectionery,  bakery  goods,  and  pop- 
corn) that  require  the  inherent  character- 
istics of  lauric  acid  oils,  the  demand  for 
coconut  oil  is  relatively  inelastic.  The 
only  other  major  competitor  in  these 
specialty  products  is  palm  kernel  oil-- 
another  imported  oil.    U.S.  imports  of 
palm  kernel  oil  in  1967  totaled  104  mil- 
lion pounds. 

United  States  is  Leading  Importer 

During  I967,  about  60$  of  the  U.S. 
requirements  were  imported  as  coconut  oil 
and  the  remainder  as  copra.    The  United 
States  is  the  world's  largest  single  im- 
porter of  coconut  oil  and  copra,  account- 
ing for  over  one-fourth  of  the  total 
volume  moving  in  world  trade. 

The  Philippine  Republic  is  the 
world's  largest  producer  and  exporter  of 
these  commodities,  representing  2/5  of 
the  world  output  and  nearly  2/3  of  the 
total  world  exports.    U.S.  imports  of 
coconut  oil  and  copra  (in  terms  of  oil) 
comprise  about  half  of  Philippine  exports. 

The  Philippine  Republic  is  usually 
the  only  supplier  of  copra  and  coconut  oil 
in  the  United  States  because  of  special 
tax  advantages.    A  duty  of  2^  per  pound  is 
levied  on  all  coconut  oil,  imported  as  oil 
or  copra,  not  wholly  a  product  of  the 
Philippines  or  U.S.  Trust  Territories  of 
the  Pacific  Islands.    This  preferential 
tariff  is  bound  in  the  Philippine -American 
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Table  17. --Coconut  oil:    U.S.  supply,  disposition  and  price,  1947-68 


Supply 


Production 

from  im- 
ported copra 


Imports 


Stocks,  Jan.  1 


Total 


U.S.  Customs 
Bond 


Total 


Disposition 


Price 


Exports 

(incl.  Apparent 

re-exports  domestic 

and  :  dlsaP- 

shipments)  prance 


Copra 


:      Crude  coconut 
:oil,  tanks,  per  lb. 
:    Per  ton       :  J*.ciflc  : 
:Pacific  ports :Coast(inQ) 
.      CTF  -M  impor  t :  Hew  York 

duty) 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


1/  801 

24 

102 

— 

1  /  ^7 
J-/  I 

10Q 

81 

543 

115 

61 

562 

138 

150 

516 

113 

95 

435 

119 

101 

422 

138 

55 

1*32 

138 

81 

431 

149 

79 

422 

197 

89 

425 

184 

86 

412 

217 

69 

447 

197 

63 

495 

156 

2'  326 

499 

163 

2"'  339 

429 

266 

2/  319 

348 

372 

2'  243 

328 

397 

2/  200 

5M2 

365 

397 

"  154 

"  66 

358 

7/499 

154 

81 

353 

7/506 

224 
134 

134 
66 

1. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Dollars 

Cents 

Cents 

926 

58 

784 

120 

20.7 

21.6 

748 

19 

667 

201 

26.3 

27.2 

719 

18 

2  '  551 

280 

17.4 

18.6 

850 

25 

2.1  730 

175 

18.4 

19.4 

724 

40 

21  583 

202 

18.5 

19-5 

654 

38 

~  561 

208 

13.6 

14.8 

.-- 

615 

13 

521 

211 

19.0 

20.3 

651 

11 

561 

177 

16.2 

17.2 

659 

9 

561 

159 

14.5 

15.6 

708 

10 

612 

154 

14.2 

15-4 

695 

10 

616 

158 

3'  14.2 

3/  15.2 

698 

7 

628 

196 

~  14.6 

~  15.8 

706 

8 

638 

242 

18.3 

19.9 

978 

7 

632 

193 

14.3 

16.1 

1,001 

3 

4/  691 

157 

11.5 

12.7 

1,014 

2 

770 

152 

10.8 

11.8 

963 

10 

k>  758 

170 

11.8 

12.6 

155 

925 

2 

5/  793 

179 

13.4 

13.8 

88 

916 

12 

5/  765 

203 

15.9 

15.9 

73 

1,011 

9 

5/  831 

169 

13-2 

13-3 

90 

1,083 

12 

Z>  869 

182 

14.5 

14.5 

68 

9  '  237 

9/  20.0 

1/  Apparent  production  based  on  factory  consumption,  net  foreign  trade,  and  change  in  trade  stocks.    21  Includes  Government 
stockpile.    3/  Excludes  3-cent  processing  tax  which  has  been  suspended  since  October  1957-    4'  Factory  consumption  figures  used  for 
years  in  which  reported  factory  consumption  exceeds  calculated  domestic  disappearance .     5 '  Estimate .    Data  not  reported  prior  to 
October  1964.    6'  Calculation  based  on  trade  stocks  rather  than  total  stocks  which  include  oil  held  in  U.S.  Customs  bonded  warehouses. 
Jj  Adjusted  for-Census  unpublished  revisions,  due  to  duplications  in  data--coconut  oil  reported  as  imports  for  "consumption"  rather 
than  "warehouse"  entries.    This  oil  was  included  agiin  when  withdrawn  from  the  bonded  warehouses.    The  quantity  double  counted  in  1966 
wa6  11.5  million  pounds  and  in  1967  it  was  19.2  million  pounds.    8/  Preliminary.    9_/  January-March  average. 


Table  18... Coconut  oil:    U.S.  utilization,  by  products,  1947-67 


Nonfood  uses 


Calendar 
year 

Short- 
ening 

:  Margar- 
:  ine 

Other 

1  Total 

'.  Soap 

'  Drying 

!  on 

1  productB 

]  Foots 
\  and 
\  Iosb 

:  Fatty 
:  acids 

Other 

;  Total 

:  domestic 
:  disap- 
:  pea ranee 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

1947 

87 

21 

15 

123 

511 

1 

54 

96 

661 

784 

1948 

48 

5 

78 

132 

417 

1 

23 

94 

535 

667 

1949 

20 

1/ 

110 

130 

282 

7 

28 

81 

398 

2'  551 

1950 

0 

0 

129 

129 

257 

4 

32 

136 

428 

2'  730 

1951 

20 

1 

121 

142 

197 

4 

35 

144 

380 

2'  583 

1952 

33 

0 

158 

191 

204 

4 

36 

126 

370 

~  561 

1953 

12 

7 

165 

183 

175 

5 

28 

131 

339 

521 

1954 

15 

5 

184 

204 

175 

5 

28 

149 

357 

561 

1955 

4 

6 

184 

194 

173 

7 

25 

162 

367 

561 

1956 

5 

8 

213 

226 

177 

6 

27 

177 

387 

612 

1957 

8 

5 

220 

233 

173 

6 

27 

177 

383 

616 

1958 

12 

4 

237 

253 

161 

4 

26 

185 

376 

628 

1959 

20 

4 

156 

180 

144 

13 

26 

98 

176 

458 

638 

i960 

10 

k 

158 

172 

145 

7 

30 

83 

195 

460 

632 

1961 

26 

3 

177 

206 

140 

6 

38 

74 

227 

485 

3'  691 

1962 

27 

5 

235 

267 

141 

9 

39 

56 

258 

503 

770 

1963 

19 

4 

201 

224 

152 

10 

32 

51 

289 

534 

3'  758 

1964 

18 

6 

230 

254 

158 

7 

26 

54 

294 

539 

793 

1965 

20 

5 

247 

272 

145 

4 

28 

54 

262 

493 

4"'  765 

1966 

38 

13 

295 

346 

150 

1 

36 

60 

238 

485 

4"'  831 

1967  5' 

40 

15 

306 

361 

146 

5 

36 

55 

266 

508 

4"'  869 

1968  ~ 

1/  Less  than  500,000  pounds, 
factory  consumption  exceeds  calculated  domestic  disappearance, 
above)    rather  than  total  stocks  which  include  oil  held  in  U.S. 


4'  Calculation  based  on  changes  in  trade  stocks  (shown  in  table  17 
Customs  bonded  warehouses .    5  '  Preliminary. 
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Table  19.— Copra  and  Coconut  oil  (oil  equivalent):    Exports  by  major  exporting  countries 
and  estimated  world  total,  average  1960-64,  annual  1962-67 


Country  : 

Average 
1960-64 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966  1/ 

1967  1/ 

m 
m 

1,000 

■  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

short 

short 

short 

short 

short 

short 

short 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Phili"DT)ines  2/  .    ...  • 

8IO.7 

782  1 

007  8 

8^7  4 

878  0 

qq4  4 

80?  4 

149.1 

126.2 

:  99.9 

139.9 

99.7 

110. 8 

137.4 

166.5 

121.7 

173.4 

126.7 

!  96.7 

88.4 

76.3 

!  78.2 

:  74.7 

78.6 

86.9 

79.9 

3/  79-0 

40.8 

26.7 

:  34.5 

23.9 

:  31.6 

:  51.5 

2/  55-4 

40.1 

:  40.9 

:  43.3 

40.2 

27.3 

29.2 

32.0 

27.0 

:  25.3 

26.7 

30.5 

21.2 

:  17.7 

18.7 

128.8 

123.3 

141.6 

138.0 

114.7 

:  118.0 

:  II8.5 

1,410.2 

1,369-2 

1,450-2 

1,461.9 

1,387.0 

•  1,498.2 

1,322.5 

Percent  exported  as  : 

coconut  oil  as  such. : 

25 

27 

i  30 

32 

31 

35 

3? 

1/  Preliminary.  2/  Includes  estimates  of  unregistered  shipments.  3/  Estimated.  4/  Net  ex- 
ports from  West  Malaysia  and  Singapore. 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service . 


Table  20. — Copra  and  Coconut  oil:    U.S.  imports  by  country  of 
origin,  average  1960-64,  annual  1962-67 


Country  of  origin 

Average 

1960-64  ; 

1962 

i  1963 

':  1964 

:  1965 

i  1966 

':  1967  1/ 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 

lb. 

Copra 

Philippines 
Other 

656 
10 

706 
? 

521 

548 

615 

536 

610 

Total 

666 

715 

521 

548 

615 

536 

610 

Coconut  oil 
Ceylon 
Philippines 
Other 

;  2/ 
•  271 
2/ 

266 
2/ 

2/ 
372 

2/ 
397 

2/ 
397 
2/ 

1/499 

3/506 

Total 

271 

266 

372 

397 

397 

499 

506 

Copra  and  coconut  oil 
(oil  equivalent)  4/ 
Ceylon 
Philippines 
Other 

690 

6 

718 

6 

2/ 
705 

1% 

2/ 
791 

2/ 

842 

896 

Total 

697 

724 

705 

748 

791 

842 

896, 

1/  Preliminary.    2/  Less  than  500,000  pounds.    3/  Adjusted  for  Census  unpublished  revisions, 
due  to  duplications  in  data --coconut  oil  reported  as  imports  for  "consumption"  rather  than  "tare- 
house"  entries.    This  oil  •was  included  again  when  withdrawn  from  the  bonded  warehouses.  The 
quantity  double  counted  in  1966  wis  11. 5  million  pounds  and  in  I967  it  was  19.2  million  pounds. 
4/  Oil  equivalent  of  copra  is  64^. 
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Trade  Agreement  until  197k.    In  addition, 
specified  quantities  of  coconut  oil 
from  the  Philippines  enter  duty  free 
under  the  Philippines  Trade  Revision 
Act  of  1955  (P.L.  84-196). 

Under  this  agreement,  Philippine 
coconut  oil  has  been  subject  to  progres- 
sively declining  duty  free  quotas.  Im- 
ports over  and  above  the  quota  are  sub- 
ject to  a  1-cent-per-pound  duty.  Dur- 
ing calendar  years  1968  through  1970  the 
duty-free  quota  is  80.000  long  tons 
(179*2  million  pounds).    During  the 
1971-73  period,  the  annual  preferential 
quota  will  drop  to  40,000  tons.  On 
January  1,  197*+,  all  preferential  tariff 
treatment  of  Philippine  coconut  oil  is 
scheduled  to  terminate.  Thereafter 
coconut  oil  from  any  non-Communist 
origin  may  be  imported  on  a  nondis- 
criminatory basis  after  payment  of  the 
1-cent-per-pound  duty.    The  1968  coconut 
oil  quota  was  filled  in  February.  Im- 
ports in  1967  exceeded  the  120,000 
long- ton- quota  (269  million  pounds)  by 
106,000  long  tons  (237  million  pounds) 
and  were  subject  to  a  duty  of  1^  per 
pound* 

Coconut  oil  processing  taxes 
were  first  imposed  in  1934  for  the 
protection  of  domestically  produced 
fats  and  oils.    Prior  to  October  1957, 
coconut  oil  from  any  source  was  subject 
to  a  general  processing  tax  of  3^  per 
pound  upon  the  first  domestic  processing. 
This  tax  was  suspended  on  October  1, 
1957,  and  repealed  on  April  13,  I966 
(P.L.  89-388).    The  regular  duty  on 
coconut  oil — l.Otf  per  pound  since  19465 — 
remained  in  effect  throughout  the  period 
of  suspension  of  processing  taxes,  ex- 
cept for  imports  from  the  Philippines 
within  specified  quotas.    Coconut  oil 
from  the  Trust  Territories  is  free,  but 
the  amount  they  ship  is  negligible. 

After  dropping  from  825  mill  ion 
pounds  in  1947  to  554  million  in  1952, 
U.S.  imports  of  coconut  oil  and  copra 
(oil  equivalent)  have  steadily  increased 
to  nearly  900  million  pounds  in  1967. 
At  the  same  time,  the  proportion  import- 
ed as  coconut  oil  increased  from  3%  of 
the  combined  total  in  1947  (following 
the  destruction  of  the  Philippine  oil 


mills  in  World  War  II )  to  about  60%  in 
1967.    This  trend  probably  will  con- 
tinue upward.    It  has  been  helped  by  the 
Philippine  foreign  exchange  decontrol 
action  of  January  1962  and  the  continu- 
ing suspension  of  the  U.S.  3^  processing 
tax  on  coconut  oil  since  October  1957. 

The  foreign  exchange  decontrol 
program  made  it  possible  for  oil  millers 
in  the  Philippines  to  offer  attractive 
prices  for  copra  for  crushing  in  rela- 
tion to  the  returns  which  traders  could 
obtain  by  exporting  this  copra.  Also, 
modern  crushing  and  refining  facilities 
have  been  built  in  the  Islands  close  to 
the  source  of  copra  production.    As  a 
result,  high-quality  copra  is  being 
crushed  and  the  oil  exported  to  the 
United  States. 

Domestic  Use  Climbs 

The  domestic  use  of  coconut  oil 
has  increased,  contributing  to  greater 
imports.    Apparent  disappearance  has  in- 
creased from  a  postwar  low  of  521  mm  ion 
pounds  in  1953  to  869  million  in  I967 
(table  17).    About  42%  of  the  coconut 
oil  consumed  in  1967  v&s  in  edible  pro- 
ducts, compared  with  less  than  l/4  of  the 
coconut  oil  during  1947-51.    The  remain- 
der of  use  has  been  in  nonfood  products. 

An  important  development  that 
helped  boost  U.S.  consumption  of  coconut 
oil  was  the  removal  of  the  3-cent  tax  on 
the  first  domestic  processing.    This  made 
coconut  oil  more  competitive  with  domes- 
tically produced  fats  and  oils.  Another 
factor  was  the  orderly  liquidation  of  GSA 
stockpile  coconut  oil  (266  million 
pounds  were  sold  from  January  i960 
through  January  1964)  which  provided 
price  stability  to  the  domestic  oil  mar- 
ket at  relatively  low  levels  (the  I96O- 
63  price  of  crude  coconut  oil  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  was  at  a  postwar  low, 
averaging  12. Iff  per  pound). 

Coconut  oil  is  consumed  in  a  wide 
range  of  products  for  which  little  de- 
tailed data  are  available.    In  general, 
the  main  nonfood  uses  are  as  a  raw  ma- 
terial in  the  manufacture  of  quick- 
lathering  toilet  soaps,  synthetic  deter- 
gents, cosmetics,  oil  additives,  hydraulic 
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Table  21.— Copra  and  Coconut  oil;    U.S.  import  duties  applicable  to  country 
of  origin  by  specified  tine  periods,  effective  from  July  1,  1966 

(Cents  per  pound) 


Country  of  source 

rerioci 

Philippines  1/  ; 

Most  favored 
Ration 

countries  2/ 

!  Within  tariff-' 

:     In  excess  ; 

rate  quota  3/ 

;     of  quota  : 

1.    July  1,  1966- July  3,  1974  : 

Copra  %f  \ 

Free  : 

Free 

;  1.25 

Oil  (crude) 

Free 

:  1.0 

3.0 

Oil  (other  than  crude)  : 

Free  s 

!  1.0 

!  1.0 

Quota  discontinued  as  of 

2.    July  4,  1974  and  after  : 

January 

1,  1974  : 

Copra 

Free 

Free 

Oil  (crude) 

1.0 

1.0 

Oil  (other  than  crude)  : 

1.0 

1.0 

1/  Coconut  oil  from  the  U.S.  Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific  Islands  is  free 
regardless  of  whether  the  Philippine  quota  is  filled  or  not.    2/  Includes  copra 
and/or  coconut  oil  produced  elsewhere  than  in  the  Philippines  or  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory wholly  of  materials  the  growth  or  production  thereof.    The  rates  for 
communist  countries  are  designated  in  column  2  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States.    3/  According  to  the  Philippine  Trade  Agreement  Revision  Act  of 
1955  (P.L.  84-195),  Philippine  coconut  oil  is  entitled  to  the  preferential 
rates  of  duty  if  entered  on  or  before  December  31,  1973,  as  long  as  the  quan- 
tity entered  shall  not  exceed: 

a.  200,000  long  tons  during  calendar  years  prior  to  19^3; 

b.  160,000  long  tons  during  calendar  years  1963  through  196k; 

c.  120,000  long  tons  during  calendar  years  1965  through  19&7; 

d.  80,000  long  tons  during  calendar  years  1968  through  1970;  and 

e.  40,000  long  tons  during  calendar  years  1971  through  1973* 

4/  lo  quota  on  copra,  regardless  of  source. 

NOTE:    In  the  event  of  a  proclamation  by  the  President  that  adequate  supplies 
of  copra  and  coconut  oil  are  not  available,  all  copra  will  enter  free  and 
coconut  oil  will  be  dutiable  as  provided  under  Tariff  items  176.04 -I76.O6. 


Compiled  by  Pats  and  Oils  Division,  FAS 
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Table  22  ..-Coconut  oil:    U.S.  supply,  reported  factory  consumption,  and  price, 
by  months,  calendar  years,  1959-68 


Production  from  Imported  copra 


1  j 

;  Total 

Year 

:  Feb. 

:  Mar. 

*  June 

■  July 

:  Sept. 

:  Oct. 

Nov. 

•  Dec. 

: 

: 

'average 

:  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

:  lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

1959 

35 

29 

29 

38 

36 

41 

34 

42 

38 

44 

44 

35 

447 

i960 

34 

30 

40 

44 

44 

39 

*5 

48 

36 

46 

45 

*5 

495 

1961 

51 

37 

3* 

30 

44 

38 

46 

47 

*5 

46 

*3 

39 

499 

1962 

38 

39 

42 

32 

28 

30 

36 

30 

38 

44 

*3 

30 

429 

1963 

39 

23 

21 

25 

22 

23 

34 

26 

31 

3* 

39 

30 

348 

1964 

30 

30 

21 

19 

20 

25 

33 

29 

28 

32 

38 

24 

328 

1965 

■  37 

32 

3* 

28 

32 

24 

25 

31 

20 

29 

38 

37 

365 

1966 

28 

21 

25 

*(25) 

32 

36 

42 

38 

33 

*(30) 

*(25) 

*(23) 

358 

1967  1/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

21 

2/ 

37 

38 

35 

353 

1968  if 

32 

21 

Imports 

1959 

14 

9 

17 

23 

21 

15 

18 

14 

17 

18 

21 

10 

197 

i960 

11 

6 

14 

13 

12 

18 

8 

9 

17 

16 

16 

16 

156 

1961 

14 

12 

7 

7 

11 

5 

17 

16 

12 

22 

21 

19 

163 

1962 

22 

8 

15 

18 

19 

16 

16 

26 

16 

38 

31 

41 

266 

1963 

45 

38 

40 

30 

31 

20 

39 

46 

35 

39 

8 

0 

372 

1964 

61 

42 

46 

35 

28 

36 

35 

69 

9 

15 

14 

6 

397 

1965 

72 

64 

50 

52 

39 

18 

8 

7 

25 

34 

19 

10 

397 

1966 

121 

44 

87 

11 

31 

kl 

9 

52 

35 

23 

30 

9 

499 

1967  1/ 

197 

80 

18 

20 

15 

26 

24 

19 

31 

30 

30 

16 

506 

1968  1/ 

116 

60 

Stocks,  first  of  month  3_/ 

1959 

63 

59 

47 

U7 

48 

44 

40 

49 

44 

U3 

51 

67 

i960 

61 

62 

51 

55 

317 

315 

306 

322 

327 

323 

321 

328 

1961 

339 

358 

340 

340 

317 

306 

289 

296 

294 

301 

295 

308 

1962 

319 

308 

292 

286 

270 

245 

219 

221 

209 

206 

203 

220 

1963 

243 

240 

255 

255 

241 

233 

211 

228 

217 

227 

222 

214 

1964 

200 

196 

196 

186 

168 

160 

155 

166 

178 

162 

132 

147 

1965 

154 

148 

151 

171 

173 

184 

156 

138 

124 

115 

107 

127 

1966 

154 

132 

146 

176 

155 

144 

147 

150 

191 

I89 

192 

188 

1967  u 

224 

194 

207 

1B8 

192 

184 

146 

114 

108 

108 

94 

100 

1968  % 

148 

144 

Reported  factory  consumption  4/ 

1959 

42 

46 

56 

63 

56 

59 

46 

58 

52 

49 

53 

46 

626 

i960 

48 

49 

56 

55 

61 

58 

38 

58 

51 

49 

50 

49 

622 

1961  : 

48 

*7 

55 

57 

66 

65 

3k 

67 

54 

63 

56 

58 

691 

1962  : 

58 

5* 

65 

65 

63 

66 

52 

68 

61 

64 

57 

55 

730 

1963  : 

58 

57 

62 

64 

69 

65 

60 

68 

63 

70 

60 

63 

758 

1964 

61 

61 

64 

69 

68 

61 

63 

72 

68 

76 

64 

65 

792 

1965 

66 

65 

68 

62 

66 

66 

46 

66 

62 

63 

59 

62 

752 

1966  : 

68 

62 

73 

64 

7* 

77 

60 

72 

74 

70 

62 

64 

819 

69 

59 

65 

68 

72 

72 

67 

73 

67 

71 

64 

53 

801 

1968  37  : 

61 

56 

Price  per  pound,  crude 

,  tanks, 

Pacific  Coast  5/ 

Cents 

Cents 

Cent6 

Cents 

Cent6 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1959  : 

18.1 

19-3 

19.8 

20.2 

20.4 

19.1 

16.2 

15-9 

17.8 

18.8 

16.8 

17.2 

18.3 

i960  : 

18.0 

17.5 

16.8 

15.4 

14.7 

13.6 

13.0 

13.0 

12.2 

12.4 

12.8 

11.7 

14.3 

1961  : 

11.9 

12.3 

11.7 

11.7 

11.7 

11.4 

11-7 

11.5 

11.6 

11.1 

11.0 

10.7 

11.5 

1962  : 

10.6 

10.2 

10.4 

10.7 

10.8 

10.4 

10.8 

10.8 

10.8 

11.1 

11.2 

11.7 

10.8 

1963  : 

11.7 

11.2 

11.3 

12.0 

11.6 

11.2 

11.4 

11.8 

11.9 

12.3 

12.8 

12.6 

11.8 

1964  : 

12.3 

H.9 

12.3 

12.9 

13.2 

13.6 

13.6 

13.6 

14.0 

14.0 

14.3 

14.7 

13.4 

1965  : 

15.3 

16.0 

16.3 

17.5 

18.3 

17.6 

15-4 

14.5 

14.9 

15-3 

15-2 

14.5 

15.9 

1966  : 

14.9 

14.5 

13.8 

13.2 

12.7 

12.8 

13.0 

13.2 

12.3 

12.5 

12.5 

13.0 

13.2 

1967  1/  : 

13.0 

12.8 

12.9 

12.7 

12.9 

13.5 

13-9 

14.1 

15.0 

16.2 

18.6 

I8.3 

14.5 

1968  %  : 

18.6 

20.3 

21.0 

2/  Pt-oI  -laHnMi-y.    2/  Census  disclosures .    3_/  From  Ifey  i960  through  December  1965  includes  stocks  held  by  the  General 
Services  Administration.    4/  Census  reported  factory  consumption  in  most  years  is  somewhat  lover  than  the  ERS  computed 
annuaJ  domestic  disappearance  shown  in  table  /17.    ERS  allocates  the  unreported  disappearance  to  "other"  food  and  nonfood 


categories.         Includes  1  cent  import  duty.    *    Figures  in  bracket  are  estimates  based  on  Census  a""^at  total. 
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brake  fluids  for  airplanes,  fatty  acids, 
glycerine,  chemicals,  and  in  products 
such  as  surface  coatings,  plasticizers, 
and  insecticides.    The  main  food  uses  of 
coconut  oil  are  in  confectionery  and 
baked  products  (such  as  hard  butter  for 
cookie  fillers),  shortening  and  marga- 
rine.   Unfortunately,  about  2/3  of  the 
Census  end-use  data  fall  into  the  catch- 
all categories — "other  inedible  pro- 
ducts" and  "other  edible  products" — 
which  are  meaningless  when  attempting 
to  trace  product  consumption  trends 
(table  18). 

A  relatively  new  use  of  cocqnut 
oil  has  been  in  filled  milk  products,  or 
fluid  milk  substitutes.    In  these  pro- 
ducts the  vegetable  fat  (usually  coconut 
oil)  replaces  the  butterfat  in  milk. 
Regular  skim  milk  is  homogenized  with 
the  vegetable  fat.    Refined  coconut  oil 
haa  physical  characteristics  similar  to 
butterfat — it  changes  abruptly  from  a 
relatively  hard  and  brittle  solid  to  a 
clear  oil  within  a  temperature  change  of 
a  few  degrees,  and  the  transition  occurs 
in  the  range  of  ordinary  room  temperature; 
The  basic  reason  for  subtitution  is  the 
cost  difference  hetween  vegetable  fat 
and  butterfat.    While  there  are  no  general 


standards  of  identity  for  the  filled 
milk  or  imitation  products  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  most  products  of  this  type 
have  a  fat  content  of  about  3$.    Efeita  are 
not  available  on  the  amount  of  coconut 
oil  now  being  used  in  filled  milk  pro- 
ducts, but  the  present  volume  is  be- 
lieved to  be  relatively  small.    More  re- 
cently, several  vegetable  oil  products, 
some  relatively  high  in  polyunsaturated 
fatty  acids,  has  reportedly  replaced  the 
coconut  oil  usually  used  in  the  imitation 
products. 

Prices  Trend  Upward  Since  Fall  of  1966 

Annual  average  coconut  oil  prices 
have  fluctuated  widely  since  World  War 
II — from  a  high  of  26.3/  per  pound 
(crude,  tanks,  Pacific  Coast)  in  I9U8  to 
a  low  of  10. &y  in  1962.    Prices  during 
1963-67  ranged  between  12/  and  16/  per 
pound. 

Because  of  declining  vorld  sup- 
plies and  continuing  strong  demand,  monthly 
average  prices  of  coconut  oil  have  been 
generally  rising  over  the  past  18  months — 
from  12^  per  pound  in  September  1966  to  21^ 
in  March  1968  (table  22).    Prices  during 


PRICES  OF  COCONUT  OIL  AND 
OTHER  SELECTED  OILS  AND  FATS 

(in  Tanks) 

Cper  lb. — 


20 
15 

10 
5 


.Coconut  oil. 


^^^^^^^Ij^o^bean^!^^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 

_Menhaden  oil     |  1  ^«^-5«^^|   ^fj  „,X'V  g  

„./...»•  ''"•"2'k!».y — r  \n """•••) ' "j 

Inedible  tallow 

.1.1.  ,  ,  ,  ,       1  1 


1953    1955    1957    1959    1961     1963    1965  1967 

PRICE  0U0TATI0N5  ARE  AS  FOLLOWS,    COCONUT  OIL.  CRUDE.  PACIFIC  COAST) 
SOYBEAN  OIL.  CRUDE.  DECATUR/  MENNAO*;*  OIL.  CRUDE.  BALTIMORE:  AND  INEDIBLE  TALLOW 
PRIME.  CHIC ACO.   COCONUT  OIL  PRICES  EXCLUDE  1-CENT  PROCESSING  TAX  BEGINNING  0CT08ER.  >»S7 
A  JANUARY  -  MARCH  AVERAGE. 
i.  DEPARTMENT  OF   AGRICULTURE  NEC.  ERS  J717-  tB  131     ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE 
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January-March  I968  average  20ff  per  pound, 
about  7^  above  the  first  quarter  of  1967. 

As  may  be  seen  in  chart  on  page 
32,  coconut  oil  in  the  United  States 
consistently  sells  at  a  higher  price  than 
soybean  oil  (the  leading  food  oil)  or  in- 
edible tallow  and  menhaden  oil  (leading 
nonfood  fats  and  oils) .    Also,  coconut 
oil  prices  often  move  independently  of 
competing  edible  and  inedible  fats  and 
oils,  mainly  because  of  its  inherent  high 
la  uric  characteristics.    In  1967*  the 
price  premium  of  crude  coconut  oil  (Paci- 
fic Coast)  averaged  about  5^  per  pound 
over  soybean  oil  (Decatur),  about  7^  per 
pound  over  menhaden  oil  (Baltimore),  and 
nearly  10^  over  inedible  tallow  (Chicago). 


Outloojfc 

The  present  world  shortage  of  copra 
and  coconut  oil  supplies  is  expected  to 
continue  during  1968.    Because  of  typhoon 
damage  last  fall  in  the  Philippines,  pro- 
duction of  copra  and  coconut  oil  in  1968 


may  be  significantly  below  timt  of  I967-- 
perhaps  as  much  as  20%.    Typhoon  "Helming, " 
which  hit  the  Bast  Central  Philippines 
last  November  caused  heavy  loss  of  trees 
in  Laguna,  Quezon,  Mindoro,  and  Marinduque. 
This  will  cut  production  for  some  time  to 
come,  according  to  The  Philippine  Coconut 
Administration . 

Demand  for  coconut  oil  in  the 
United  States  is  expected  to  continue 
strong.    With  the  decline  in  world  pro- 
duction, prices  are  at  the  highest  level 
since  1959*    Prices  likely  will  average 
sharply  above  the  1^.5^  per  pound  (crude, 
Pacific  Coast)  level  of  1967.    As  soybean 
oil  prices  are  expected  to  average  a  little 
lower  than  last  year,  the  coconut  oil  price 
premium  will  widen  in  1968.  Substitution 
of  lower -priced  edible  fats  and  oils  will 
be  encouraged  in  food  uses  wherever  fea- 
sible.   In  the  nonfood  area,  the  relatively 
high  and  unstable  price  for  coconut  oil 
tends  to  increase  the  demand  for  competing 
synthetic  raw  materials.    Supplies  of 
synthetic  materials  are  relatively  stable, 
and  prices  are  lower  at  steady  levels. 


***»*•**■*****♦■*♦♦* 
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Table  23.—  Fats,  oils,  including  their  products:    Production  from  domestic  and  imported 
materials,  and  factory  and  varehouse  stocks  at  end  of  month 
averages  1951-55  and  1956-60  and  calendar  years  1964-67 


Item 

Production  if 

Stocks 

Average 

Calendar 

years 

December  31 

1951-55 

1956-60  s 

1964  ! 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1964 

!  1965 

':    1966  S 

1967 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

mi. 

Mil. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

PRIMARY  FATS  AND  OILS 

Food  fats  and  oils 

Butter  27 

1,327-0 

1,384 

9 

1,441.5 

1,324 

6 

1,112 

0 

1,233-4 

66 

5 

52.1 

32- 

3 

168.6 

Lard  and  rendered  pork  fat  3/ 

2,374.8 

2,441 

.4 

2,388.0 

1,980 

0 

1,897 

0 

2,045-0 

127 

1 

61.7 

100 

3 

151.4 

Beef  fat6 

223.5 

333 

•7 

558.5 

540 

.4 

579 

k 

590.7 

41 

7 

31.1 

50. 

9 

73-3 

Total  edible  animal  fats 

3,925.3 

4,160 

0 

4,388.0 

3,845 

.0 

3,588 

4 

3,869.1 

235 

3 

144.9 

183 

5 

393-3 

Corn  oil 

21*9.1 

301 

.4 

413-9 

445 

9 

446 

6 

444.2 

40 

1 

26.1 

53 

5 

37-7 

Cottonseed  oil 

1,764.3 

1,667 

.0 

1,932.8 

1,974 

2 

1,674 

6 

1,107-5 

506 

3 

300.1 

381 

8 

252.1 

Peanut  oil  : 

86.4 

84 

9 

124.3 

138 

•  5 

166 

8 

181.8 

8 

0 

21.0 

23 

9 

22.7 

Soybean  oil  : 

2,534.2 

3,870 

9 

4,943.8 

5,235 

.5 

5,811 

2 

6,122.4 

544 

2 

374.8 

510 

9 

655-1 

Total  edible  vegetable  oils 

4,634.0 

5,924 

2 

7,414.8 

7,794 

.1 

8,099 

.2 

7,855.9 

1,098 

6 

722.0 

970 

1 

967.6 

Soap  fats  and  oils 

Tallow,  inedible,  and  greases 

excluding  wool  grease  4/  : 

2,581.7 

3,212 

.6 

4,688.0 

4,383 

4 

4,470 

5 

4,595-2 

366 

4 

413.8 

447 

4 

424.6 

Palm  oil  y  : 



18 

7 

8.9 

32 

8 

16.5 

Fish  and  marine  oil  5/ 

153.4 

189 

9 

180.2 

195 

5 

164 

.0 

119.1 

139 

9 

185.3 

158 

5 

146.3 

Coconut  oil  : 

447.2 

440 

3 

327.6 

365 

4 

358 

5 

353-4 

5/154 

0 

154.4 

223 

9 

133.6 

Total  soap  fats 

3,182.3 

3,842 

8 

5,195.8 

4,944 

.3 

4,993 

.0 

5,067.7 

679 

0 

762.4 

862 

6 

721.0 

Drying  Oils 

146.4 

Castor  oil  5/  : 

66.4 

24 

6 

206 

3 

211.3 

181 

0 

Linseed  oil  : 

615.4 

499 

8 

443.6 

410 

1 

454 

2 

370.6 

185 

-5 

213.5 

208 

4 

213.3 

Safflower  seed  oil  ; 

N.A. 

117 

.2 

34.5 

13 

1 

32.5 

54 

2 

59-0 

Tall  oil 

394.2 

714 

7 

1,104.0 

1,145 

.4 

1,242 

.6 

1,210.9 

255 

2 

299.3 

246 

9 

171.7 

Tung  oil  : 

24.4 

29 

0 

24.5 

26 

7 

N.A. 

5-4 

35 

7 

52.4 

63 

7 

70.7 

Total  drying  oils 

1,100.4 

1,268 

.1 

1,572.1 

1,699 

.4 

1,696 

.8 

1,621.4 

695 

8 

809.0 

754 

2 

661.1 

Grand  total  6/  jj 

12,842.0 

15,195 

1 

18,570.7 

18,282 

.8 

18,377 

4 

18,414.1 

2,708 

7 

2,438.3 

2,770 

4 

2,743.0 

From  domestic  materials 
From  imported  materials 


FAT-AND-0IL  PRODUCTS 

Cooking  and  salad  oils 
Total 
Soybean 
Other 

Baking  and  frying  fats  (shortening) 
Total 


12,328.4  14,730.2  18,243.1  17,917.4  18,018.9  18,060.7 
513.6      464.9      327.6      365.4       358.5  353-4 


100$  vegetable  oil 
100$  animal  fats  or  blends  of 
vegetable  oil  and  animal  fats 

Margarine 
Total 
1  pound  units 
All  other 

Fatty  Acids 
Glycerine 

Meat  meal  and  tankage 


1,725-1 


1,861 

4 

2,846 

.1 

2,773 

1 

2,946 

8 

2,922.1 

118.8 

85.9 

83.4 

92.8 

1,632 

9 

1,553 

8 

1,854 

k 

1,897.3 

82.4 

50.9 

52.1 

53-1 

1,213 

.2 

1,219 

-3 

1,092 

4 

1,024.8 

36.4 

35.0 

31.3 

39-7 

2,044 

.4 

2,664 

.1 

2,792 

•5 

3,181 

2 

3,225.7 

121.1 

116.6 

118.6 

139-2 

1,852 

.1 

2,113 

2 

2,077-2 

82.1 

89.4 

100.4 

940 

.4 

1,068 

0 

1,148.4 

34.5 

29.2 

38.8 

:  1,263.3 

1,542.6 

1,857 

4 

1,904 

4 

2,109.7 

1,678 

9 

1,726 

5 

1,882.0 

178 

5 

177 

8 

227-7 

:  527.6 

58O.I 

936 

0 

1,041 

4 

1,133-9 

328 

1 

346 

5 

354-8 

otherwise 

noted. 

3,658 

8 

3.988.8 

2,114.1 

1,858.8 
255.3 

1,088.8 
366.2 

4.109-0 


48.0 


81.4 
61.2 


41.6 


86.2 
47-5 


53-2 


59-9 


92.3  108.1 
39-0  51-0 


2/  Creamery  butter  and  cold-storage  stocKs,  united  swws  Department  01  ksth;uj.i.iii-c. 

3/  Total  commercial.    Excludes  farm  production.    Federally  inspected  in  1964  totaled  2,153-2;  1965  totaled  1,771-8;  19o° 
totaled  1,696.0  and  1967  totaled  1,835.4  million  pounds. 
4/  Total  apparent  production. 
5/  Stocks  Include  GSA  stockpile. 

bl  Computed  from  unrounded  numbers.  ,  , 

7/  Excludes  estimated  output  of  farm  butter  and  farm  lard,  1951-55  averaged  441;  I956-6O  averaged  272;  19^  totaled  1J2; 
1965  totaled  86;  I966  totaled  48  and  1967  totaled  42  million  pounds. 
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Table  2k.— Food  fats  and  oils:    Supply  and  disposition,  I962-67 

Total  1/ 


Year 
begin-  \ 

ning 
October 

Production 

Stock's 

Domestic 
disappearance 

Exports 

Oct.- 
Jan. 

Feb.- 
Sept. 

:  Oct.- 
:  Sept. 

•Oct.  li 

Feb.  1 

;  Oct.- 
Jan. 

Feb.- 
Sept. 

Oct.- 
Sept. 

Oct.- 
'  Jan. 

Feb.  -  :  Oct.- 
;  Sept.  :  Sept. 

Mil. 
lb. 

5,182 

5,189 
5,404 

5,703 
5,600 

5,1*8T 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


8,671  13,853 
8,666  13,856 
8,716  14,120 
8,926  14,629 
9,217  14,817 


Mil. 
lb. 

1,488 
2,065 
1,361 
831 

9e5 

1,269 


Mil. 
lb. 

1,948 
2,212 
1,418 

925 
1,290 
1,479 


Mil. 
lb. 

3,355 
3,354 
3,348 
3,628 
3,463 
3,501 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil.  Mil. 
lb.  lb. 


5,537  8,891 
6,125  9,479 
6,218  9,565 
6,496  10,125 
6,428  9,891 


1,353 
1,674 
1,986 
1,971 
1,760 
1,761 


Mil. 
lb. 

2,997 
3,344 
3,054 
2,397 
2,771 


Mil. 
lb. 

4,351 
5,018 
5,040 
4,368 
4,531 


Butter  (actual  weight),  except  farm  2/" 


1962 

:  464 

992 

1,456 

419 

363 

494 

802 

1,296 

27 

104 

131 

1963 

:  426 

1,000 
946 

1,425 

450 

229 

514 

856 

1,370 
1,267 

135 

184 

319 

1964 

:  443 

1,389 

188 

63 

473 

794 

96 

54 

150 

1965 

:  346 

757 

1,103 

161 

34 

466 

710 

1,176 

10 

13 

24 

1966 

:  368 

862 

1,230 

68 

35 

400 

681 

1,081 

3 

4 

7 

1967 

:  367 

212 

164 

416 

2 

Lard,  except  farm 


1962 

875 

1,514 

2,389 

73 

148 

674 

1,136 

1,810 
1,691 

126 

445 

571 

1963 

874 

1,510 

2,384 

81 

106 

653 

1,038 

196 

510 

706 

1964 

840 

1,290 

2,130 
1,854 

68 

151 

563 

1,143 

1,705 
1,634 

195 

236 

431 

1965 

640 

1,214 

62 

70 

560 

1,074 

72 

146 

218 

1966 

:  725 

1,309 

2,034 

64 

116 

586 

1,158 

1,744 

87 

160 

247 

1967 

726 

107 

170 

587 

75 

Beef  fats  3/ 


1962 

142 

337 

480 

21 

38 

123 

334 

457 

3 

7 

9 

1963 

201 

377 

578 

34 

36 

196 

382 

578 

2 

8 

10 

1964 

184 

351 

535 

25 

46 

160 

367 

527 

2 

9 

11 

1965 

:  192 

371 

563 

22 

37 

170 

360 

530 

7 

9 

16 

1966 

211 

401 

612 

4o 

63 

182 

381 

563 

8 

12 

20 

1967 

184 

70 

82 

169 

5 

Total  edible  vegetable  oils  h/  57" 


3,701 
3,689 
3,937 
4,524 
4,296 
4,210 


5,828  9,529 
5,780  9,469 
6,130  10,067 
6,584  11,108 
6,645  10,941 


975 
1,500 
1,080 
587 
753 
879 


1,399 
1,842 
1,158 
785 
1,076 
1,063 


2,091 
2,020 
2,187 
2,454 
2,320 
2,346 


3,330 
3,931 
3,957 
4,394 
4,257 


5,422 

5,951 
6,144 
6,849 
6,577 


1,170 
1,312 
1,659 
1,859 
1,638 
1,662 


2,377 
2,560 
2,711 
2,188 

2,545 


3,546 
3,872 
4,369 
4,047 
4,182 
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Table  2k. --Food  fats  and  oils:    Supply  and  disposition,  1962-67 


Tear 
beginning 
October 

Production 

Stocks 

Domestic 
disappearance 

Exports 

;  Oct.- 
!  Jan. 

Feb.- 
Sept. 

Oct.- 
Sept. 

-Oct.  1 

Feb.  1 

Oct.- 
Jan. 

Feb.- 
Sept. 

Oct.- 
Sept. 

Oct.- 
Jan. 

Feb.- 
Sept. 

Oct.- 
Sept. 

Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil.  Mil. 
lb.  lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


Cottonseed  oil  5_/ 


2,552  1^,492 


2,562 
2,804 
3,387 
3,384 
3,422 


4,363 
4,607 
5,177 
5,594 


7,075 
6,925 
7,411 
8,564 
8,979 


920 
578 
297 
462 

595 


Soybean  oil  5/ 


725 
1,011 
587 
415 
566 
688 


l,4lB 
1,322 
1,414 
1,587 
1,676 
1,705 


2,206 
2,737 
2,655 
3,100 
3,138 


3,624 
4,058 
4,069 
4,687 
4,814 


Peanut  oil  5/ 


Mil. 
lb. 


951 

97B 

1,930 

296 

610 

525 

822 

1,347 
1,407 

112 

279 

392 

940 

999 

1,939 

488 

740 

537 

871 

151 

436 

586 

932 

1,069 

2,001 
1,834 

433 

519 

596 

959 

1,555 

251 

392 

643 

912 

921 

236 

313 

689 

901 

1,590 

146 

132 

278 

693 

549 

1,242 

202 

435 

438 

719 

1,157 

22 

58 

80 

554 

207 

314 

427 

20 

1,057 
1,149 

2,091 

3,149 

2,060 

3,209 

1,381 

2,241 

3,622 

1,682 

2,030 

3,712 

l,6o4 
1,623 

2,427 

4,031 

Corn  oil 

1962  ! 

129 

266 

395 

50 

49 

129 

252 

381 

1963  : 

136 

280 

415 

63 

62 

136 

280 

416 

1964  : 

137 

298 

435 

62 

39 

159 

302 

462 

1965 

148 

311 

459 

35 

30 

153 

286 

439 

1966  ! 

145 

303 

448 

55 

47 

153 

285 

438 

1 

18 

IB 

1967  : 

144 

47 

36 

147 

7 

1962  : 

23 

71 

94 

11 

i4 

19 

50 

69 

i 

6 

1963  : 

36 

87 

123 

30 

29 

25 

44 

69 

65 

76 

1964  : 

51 

122 

173 

8 

13 

19 

40 

59 

27 

78 

104 

1965  : 

65 

140 

205 

18 

27 

26 

107 

133 

30 

26 

57 

1966  ! 

59 

160 

219 

34 

28 

53 

116 

169 

11 

42 

53 

1967  : 

73 

31 

25 

68 

11 

1/  Includes  butter,  except  farm;  lard,  except  farm;  beef  fats;  and  edible  vegetable  oils.  Pro- 
duction  and  exports  include  the  oil  equivalent  of  exported  oilseeds.    Domestic  disappearance  and 
exports  have  been  adjusted  for  exports  of  processed  food  oils  not  classified  by  kind,  shortening, 
margarine,  and  other  secondary  fats.    Exports  also  include  shipments  and  quantities  from  CCC  stocks 
that  were  not  reported  in  Census  data.    Daring  1960-64  exports  include  estimates  of  foreign  dona- 
tions of  fats  and  oils.    2/  1962-64,  stocks  include  estimates  of  butter  oil,  ghee,  and 
canned  butter.    3_/  Includes  edible  tallow,  oleo  stock,  oleo  oil  and  oleo  stearlne.    4/  Includes 
cottonseed,  soybean,  corn,  peanut,  and  edible  olive  oils.    Production  includes  Imports  of  corn, 
peanut,  and  edible  olive  oils.    5/  Production  and  exports  include  oil  equivalent  of  oilseed  ex- 
ported for  crushing.    6/  Less  than  500,000  pounds. 


Totals  computed  from  unrounded  n Timbers. 
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Table  25 . —Selected  nonfood  fats  and  oils:    Supply  and  disposition,  1962-67 


Production 


Oct.- 
Jan. 


Feb.-;  Oct.- 
Sept • [  Sept « 


Stocks 


Oct.  1 


Feb.  1 


Domestic 
disappearance 


Oct.- 
Jan. 


Feb.- 
Sept. 


Oct.- 
Sept. 


Exports 


Oct.- 
Jan. 


Feb.- 
Sept. 


Oct.- 
Sept. 


Mil. 
lb. 


mi. 

lb. 


mi. 

lb. 


mi. 

lb. 


mi. 

lb. 


mi. 

lb. 


mi. 

lb. 


mi. 

lb. 


mi. 

lb. 


mi. 

lb. 


1962 

:  1,234 

2,595 

3,829 

365 

1963 

:  1,496 

3,108 
2,892 

4,604 

334 

19a 

:  1,569 

4,461 
4,419 

282 

1965 

•  1,494 

2,9e5 

351 

1966 

.  1,583 

3,072 

4,655 

417 

1967 

1,541 

409 

Inedible  tallow  and  grease 


475 
387 
437 
435 
508 
489 


Coconut  oil  1/  2/ 


Fish  and  Marine  oil  1/  3/ 


1962  i 

84 

205 

289 

162 

1963 

52 

201 

253 

182 

1964 

:  48 

227 

276 

147 

1965 

:  44 

165 

209 

192 

1966  ! 

59 

126 

185 

180 

1967 

44 

160 

166 


168 
14I 


Tall  oil 


1/  Production  Includes  imports  of  oil. 
2/  Prior  to  January  I965,  stocks  Include  QSA  stockpile. 
3/  Less  than  500,000  pounds. 

4/  Beginning  March  1963,  stocks  include  GSA  stockpile. 
Totals  computed  from  unrounded  nuabers. 


mi. 

lb. 


711 

1,414 

2,124 

413 

1,325 
1,695 

1,738 

800 

1,520 
1,456 

2,320 

643 

2,338 

783 

2,239 

631 

1,523 

2,155 
1,962 

756 

1,637 

2,393 
2,454 

655 

1,307 

838 

1,616 

654 

1,559 

2,214 

781 

681 

312 

487 

799 

206 

24p 

278 

494 

773 

1/ 

5 

6 

241 

504 

745 

227 

196 

267 

537 

805 

5 

1 

6 

238 

487 

725 

162 

1A8 

247 

512 

759 

5 

7 

12 

316 

568 

884 

115 

132 

298 

504 

802 

2 

7 

8 

362 

452 

814 

189 

194 

353 

530 

884 

3 

8 

11 

332 

108 

148 

290 

3 

52 

47 

27 

195 

222 

26 

58 

84 

78 

125 

203 

14 

95 

109 

33 

89 

122 

41 

78 

119 

27 

75 

102 

64 

68 

132 

23 

50 

73 

48 

12 

290 

658 

948 

127 

128 

282 

595 

877 

8 

22 

31 

344 

735 

1,079 
1,136 

168 

197 

305 

666 

971 

9 

21 

30 

371 

764 

246 

259 

343 

697 

1,041 

14 

45 

59 

387 

844 

1,231 

281 

28$ 

354 

796 

1,150 
1,167 

31 

74 

105 

404 

819 

1,223 

258 

212 

418 

749 

31 

88 

120 

384 

194 

175 

372 

30 

July- \ 
Jan.  \ 

Feb.-; 
June  ; 

July- 
June 

July  1  i 

Feb.  1 

;  July- 
;  Jan. 

1  Feb.- 
;  June 

;  July- 
;  June 

;  July- 
;  Jan. 

I  Feb.- 
;  June 

;  July- 
;  June 

Linseed 

oil 

248 

180 

428 

105 

214 

180 

394 

8 

1 

9 

215 

179 

391* 

131 

124 

208 

158 

365 

13 

1 

14 

264 

154 

418 

144 

191 

153 

344 

18 

2 

20 

259 

204 

463 

198 

21? 
206 

199 

137 

336 

42 

42 

84 

246 

159 

405 

241 

190 

136 

326 

91 

30 

121 

206 

199 

223 

175 

8 
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Table  26. — Domestic  disappearance  of  food  and  nonfood  fats  and  oils,  by  end  products,  total  and 
per  person,  year  beginning  October  by  quarters,  with  comparisons 


APRIL  1968 


Year 
and 
Quarter 

:  Unit 

Food 

Nonfood 

All 
products 

(fat 
content) 

:  Butter:  *f 

( actual  :flrlne 

'weight) '^"^ 
:  :weight> 

Lard 
(direct) 

Baking  : 
and  fry-:  Salad 
ing  fats:  a«d 
( short- :c°°kin« 
ening)  :oils  1/ 

Other 
edible 
2/ 

Total 
(fat 
content) 

Soap 
1/ 

Drying 
oils  y 

Other 
5/ 

Total 

1965-  66 

Oct. -Dec: 

Total 

Per  person 

Jan . -Mar : 

Total 

Per  person 

Apr . -June 

Total 

Per  person 

July-Sept : 
Total 

Per  person 

Season: 
Total 

Per  person 

1966-  67 
Oct. -Dec: 
Total 

Per  person 

Jan . -Mar : 

Total 

Per  person 

Apr . -June : 

Total 

Per  person 

July-Sept : 
Total 

Per  person 

Season: 

Total 

Per  person 

1967-  68  6/ 
Oct. -Dec: 
Total 

Per  person 

Jan. -Mar: 
Total 

Per  person 

Apr . -June : 
Total 

Per  person 

July-Sept: 

Total 

Per  person 

Season: 

Total 

Per  person 


Mil. lb, 
Lb. 


Mil. lb. 
Lb. 


Mil. lb. 
Lb. 


Mil. lb. 
Lb. 


Mil. lb. 
Lb. 


Mil . lb . 
Lb. 


Mil. lb. 
Lb. 


Mil. lb. 
Lb. 


Mil. lb. 
Lb. 


Mil. lb. 

Lb. 


Mil.  lb. 
Lb. 


Mil. lb, 
Lb. 


Mil. lb, 
Lb. 


Mil. lb, 
Lb. 


Mil. lb. 
Lb. 


356 
1.8 


314 
1.6 


275 
1.4 


248 

1.3 


504 

2.6 


527 
2.7 


486 
2.5 


495 
2.5 


328 
1.7 


255 
1.3 


260 
1.3 


271 
1.4 


774 
4.0 


790 
4.0 


742 
3-8 


832 
4.2 


618 
3-2 

639 
3-3 

644 
3-3 


638 
3-2 


130  2,540 
.7  13.0 


158  2,521 
.8  12.9 


6  2,269 
11. 5 


45  2,385 
.2  12.1 


110 
.6 


194 
1.0 


207 
1.1 


199 

1.0 


200 
1.0 


255 
1.3 


226 
1.1 


1.1 


879     1,189  3,729 


4.5  6.1 


4.5 


1,193      2,012      1,115  3,138 
6.1      10.2        5-7  16.0 


2,538 
12.9 


339  9,714 
1.7  49.5 


710 
3-6 


1,094      2,121      1,080  3,112 
5.5      10.7        5-4  15-7 


2,489 
12.5 


323  9,597 
1.6  43.3 


743 
3-7 


304  549  263  828 
1.5        2.7        1.3  4.1 


602 
3.0 


107  2,486 
.5  12.4 


19.1 


944  1,393  3,915 
4.8        7-1  20.0 


943  1,375  3,644 
4.8        7-0  18.5 


894     1,315  3,700 


6.7  18.£ 


903  3,660  5,273  14,987 
4.6      18.6      26.8  76.3 


295  577  286  774  581  44  2,394  132  234  993  1,359  3,752 

1.5  2.9  1.5  3.9  2.9  .2  12.1  .7  1.1  5-0  6.9  19-0 

287  556  267  780  621  188  2,537  202  189  888  1,279  3,815 

1.4  2.8  1.3  3.9  3.1  .9  12-8  1.0  1.0  4.5  6.4  19.2 

265  507  253  769  628  31  2,308  219  199  910  1,329  3,637 

1.3  2.5  1.3  3-9  3.2  1.6  11.6  1.1  1.0  4.6  6.7  18.3 

247  482  274  789  658  60  2,364  190  233  858  1,282  3,646 

1.2  2.4  1.4  4.0  3.3  .3  11.9  1.0  1.2  4.3  6.4  18.3 


855  3,650  5,248  14,846 
4.3      18.4      26.4  74.8 


102        233        923     1,259  3,803 
.5        1.2        4.6        6.3  19.0 


1/  Not  reported  separately  prior  to  1959;  included  in  "other  edible"  category. 

2/  Mainly  salads  and  cooking  oils  prior  to  January  1959-     Includes  all  oils  and  fats  (other  than  butter,  lard,  margar- 
ine and  shortening)  used  in  mayonnaise  and  salad  dressing,  bakery  goods,  and  confectionery,  commercial  roasting  and  frying 
etc. 

y  Fat  equivalent  of  soap  used  in  synthetic  rubber  is  included  in  "other  industrial  products".    Adjusted  for  foreign 
trade  and  changes  in  stocks . 

y  Paints,  varnishes,  floor  coverings,  oilcloth,  printing  inks,  core  oils,  synthetic  resins,  insulation,  linings,  pack- 
ings, coated  fabrics,  caulking  and  other  protective  coatings. 

5/  Includes  use  of  fats  and  oils  in  chemicals,  lubricants  and  greases,  animal  feeds;  tin  and  terne  plate,  pharmaceuti- 
cals, leather,  candles,  synthetic  organic  detergents,  toilet  articles,  and  miscellaneous  industrial  products. 

6/  Preliminary. 

Computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 
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Table  27. — Fats,  oils,  Including  their  products:    Production  from  domestic  and  Imported 
materials,  and  factory  and  warehouse  stocks  at  end  of  month 


Item 

\                                        Production  l/ 

Stocks 

October -January  j 

1967 

1968 

1967 

1968 

1966-67: 

1967-68 1 

Jan  •  : 

ov.  : 

Dec  ■  r 

Jan. 

jan .  3X 

1J -it        Dfl  . 

fluv .  ; 

ijec  •  jx : 

Tan  31 

jan .  3X 

Hi  1  • 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

lb . 

lb . 

XD  • 

XD  • 

XD  • 

XD  • 

XD  . 

XD . 

IV 

XD  . 

XD  . 

PRTMARY  VATC   AWT)  HTTP 

rwxi  itn-tj  cum  ujlj-o 

q 
•  3 

1  •  j 

IIP  "3 

82 .2 

OP  ii- 

108.1 

J  v  •  x 

186.?- 

168.6 

xoj .  p 

0 

726.0 

186.0 

188.0 

172.0 

176.0 

U6.2 

120.4 

151-4 

170.2 

1 

184-3 

CO  O 
>= 

HO.  p 

46.1 

to.p 

63 .0 

7 

oy.  f 

73  P 

81.6 

Total  edible  animal  fate 

1    P77  £ 
X,  d.  f  I  .0 

350.5 

318. 7 

310.5 

330.6 

214.3 

376.3 

393-2 

415^3 

wvl u  Ull 

144 

0 

■**J  •  J 

7I1  7 

^7  A 

1 

Op.x 

47.0 

HXO 

37  7 

jo .  5 

691 

8 

R^l  Q 
?P-L*!7 

i£A  n 
xoo.u 

XO  f  .  X 

X*fU.O 

lk3  ft 
X**3  .O 

ppft  ^ 

«o .  0 

O  CO  1 
ei>i  .X 

Olj.  1 

Ppnnnt  1 

1(8 

.1 

63.5 

1  7  fl 

X  ( .u 

ik  n 
XH  .  u 

xo.  5 

PP  O 

28 . 0 

PP  7 

Oh.  7 

DUjUt.au  Ull 

2, 045 

3 

CL  ,  XXO  •  p 

PJ?«  3 

526«2 

566.I 

O  (U.X 

opp  X 

688.4 

2,929 

.2 

2,875.2 

748.3 

751.9 

716.8 

727.I 

1,076.0 

862.7 

967.6 

1,063^3 

Soap  fats  and  oils 

Tallow,  inedible,  and  greases 

<*Yf*T nHH n 0  wiol    ffrpncp  k  1 

CALlUUlUg     KUU1            ^- a-  Dt  •T/ 

1,583 

2 

1  skn  0 

X,  P*t<J.  ^ 

km  p 

JOH .  p 

4po.8 

?V|  •  f 

44l .  9 

424.6 

kfto  0 

Palm  oil  5/ 

HO  .  ^ 

11.6 

16  s 

xo .  ? 

xx .  p 

Fish  and  marine  oil  5/ 

33 

1 

27.2 

2 .2 

xx.  y 

^  Q 

x?  J  .  u 

168.1 

146.3 

144.4 

Coconut  oil 

N.A. 

13<5  7 

n  a 

34 .6 

X  ■  J 

1  ok  ^ 
x^ .  p 

100  5 

1 77  f, 

XJJ-O 

1  Il7  C 

A<*  I  •  p 

Total  soap  fats 

1,616 

3 

1,707.8 

405.4 

431.9 

371.2 

453-5 

901.5 

722.1 

721.0 

792.6 

Drying  Oils 

Oast or  oil  5/ 

1  7Q  ft 

X  f  y  .0 

X44 . 7 

146.4 

l42 .4 

Linseed  oil 

11*7 

8 

127.9 

33-3 

35-9 

24.3 

27-6 

205.9 

222.6 

213-3 

222.7 

Saf flower  seed  oil 

13 

5 

J1*  ■  j 

"J  •  J 

py.  u 

Tall  oil 

4o4 

1* 

384.0 

107.1 

97.1 

91.4 

98.8 

212.4 

179-1 

171-7 

175-4 

Tung  oil 

1 

4 

1  k 

(.c  A 
op.o 

fx.  ( 

7ft  7 

7ft  A 

(0 . 0 

Total  drying  oils 

567 

1 

546?4 

141.8 

147.7 

U5.7 

126.4 

719-8 

681.4 

661.1 

678.3 

Grand  total  6/  jj 

6,417 

0 

U^tU[  tX 

X , OHO • u 

Xj  O^U  .X 

l     ci  h  0 
X  j  JX*f  •  c. 

c.  t  7XX  .  O 

p  Akp 

P   7kP  Q 

0  QkO 

From  domestic  materials 

6,417 

0 

6  267  .4 

1,646.0 

1,614.6 

1,479.6 

1,605.2 

From  Imported  materials 

a. a. 

Joy*  f 

N.A. 

35-5 

34.6 

32.3 

FAT-ATO-OIL  PRODUCTS 

Cooking  and  salad  oils 

Total 

955 

3 

ok<  7 

238.O 

229-5 

232.5 

246.5 

76.0 

80.9 

92.8 

93-9 

Soybean 

618 

9 

OUv .  (J 

l  cA  r\ 
XpO.U 

XOv .  X 

k7  L 

kl  -7 
<*X.  f 

30- X 

44.1 

Other 

336 

1* 

346.7 

80.0 

87.1 

87.1 

oA  < 

39.2 

39-7 

ko  fl 

Baking  and  frying  fats  (shortening) 

Total 

1,050 

5 

1,111-3 

259.8 

29*.2 

268.2 

264.2 

119.3 

123.4 

139-2 

141.5 

100#  vegetable  oil 

681 

3 

729.I 

172.0 

191.1 

175-6 

175.2 

86.3 

90.7 

100.4 

104.8 

100$  animal  fats  or  blends  of 

vi»  of»+-.jiM  <»   rtH  1    And   Anlnwl  ftl+c 
vcjjc  tiOuxc  uil  auu  cmj  "T*  i  iuld 

369 

2 

382.2 

At  A 
07 -o 

103.1 

9c  .0 

89.0 

33-0 

32.7 

■jA  A 

7 

3°-  7 

Margarine 

Total 

778 

5 

756.0 

202.3 

176.8 

189.3 

203.3 

49-5 

53.3 

59-9 

58.8 

1  pound  units 

688. 

8 

668.1 

181.4 

156.4 

169.1 

179-0 

All  other 

72. 

0 

95-1 

23.7 

21.5 

25.4 

24.2 

Fatty  Acids 

37^. 

8 

377-5 

94.5 

89.3 

93-7 

95.8 

96.4 

108.8 

108.1 

109.1 

Glycerine 

124 

8 

132.8 

30.7 

32.7 

31-3 

33.0 

41-3 

48.6 

51.0 

53  0 

Meat  meal  and  tankage 

1,1*02 

3 

1,400  A 

336.7 

358.8 

341.5 

?57-k 

2/  Creamery  butter  and  cold-storage  stocks,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

3/  Total  commercial.    Excludes  farm  production.    Federally  inspected  in  October-January  1966/67  totaled  651.6  million  pounds; 
October- January  1967/68  totaled  650.7  million  pounds. 
4/  Total  apparent  production. 


|/  Si 


6/  Computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 
jj  Excludes  estimated  output  of  farm  butter  and  farm  lard,  26  million  pounds  in  October-January  1966/67;  23  million  pounds 
In  October-January  1967/68. 
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Table  28. — Imports  and  exports  of  fats,  oils,  oil -bearing  material s 
and  fat-and-oil  products  In  terms  of  oil 


Imports  for  consumption 

Exports  l/ 

Xtea 

:     Oct . -Jan .  : 

1967 

1965 

Oct . -Jan .  : 

1967 

1968 

!l966.67! 

1967-68! 

Nov.    :  Dec.  : 

Jan. 

1966-67: 

1967-68! 

Nov.     :  Dec. 

Jan. 

:  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

:  lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Food  fats  and  oils 

.!  1.8 

1.7 

.1 

§/ 

1.5 

2.0 

X 

•3 

2/ 

.1 

MS 

66.2 

60.4 

26.7 

8.1 

7.1 

.5 

.5 

7.6 

4.6 

3.1 

.4 

.5 

2.2 

.1 

2/ 

2.0 

75-8 

65X 

30.1 

8.5 

7.7 

.5 

.5 



3/. 5 

3.4 

.7 

.7 

■  9 

1.7 

1.7 

... 

20.8 

19.6 

k.l 

4.0 

4-5 

Cottonseed  (IT  percent)  •••••  



.1 

.1 

2/ 

2/ 

17.2 

6*3 

3.3 

4.2 

2/ 

u 

... 

.8 

1.6 

.1 

•  5 

.7 

Peanuts,  shelled  (43.5  percent)   

"  "  ™ 

... 

10.5 

9.7 

2.5 

1.8 

2.5 

... 

257.2 

308.8 

126.4 

56.5 

39.5 

k 

"2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

1,339-1 

1,305.3 

4-39-0 

299.2 

240.0 

671 

1.7 

176 

176 

2.2 

2.0 

.5 

.6 

.4 

25-5 

10.2 

4.9 

5.8 

1,631.2 

1,650.5 

573-9 

363.3 

288.5 

Soap  fats  and  oils 

• 

2.1 

.6 

.6 

.6 

609-4 

622.2 

169.3 

152.5 

134.2 

.:  2/ 

2/ 



... 

44.2 

59.2 

16.2 

7.1 

17-3 

Fish  and  fish  liver  oils  non -medicinal  . 

.:  7.2 

•  5 

.1 



.1 

k/22.1 

11.6 

2.4 

2.4 

1.1 

16.4 

11.6 

2.6 

1.1 



... 

... 

... 

•  5 

2/ 

... 



... 

... 

... 

•:  57.6 

13.5 

5T6 

4.4 

.8 



... 

... 

... 

... 

.:      84.  3 

33-0 

17.9 

7.6 

2.6 

676.3 

693-0 

187-9 

162.0 

152.6 

192  .4 

30.1 

16.2 

115.8 

2.9 

2.4 

1.2 

.6 

.3 

1*1.3 

24.1 

28.0 

29.9 

... 

34.  4 

14.8 

3.0 

9-3 





... 

368.1 

69.0 

47.2 

155.0 

2.9 

2X 

1.2 

.6 

•  3 

Drying  oils 

• 

2/ 





25.9 

28.6 

23.7 

... 





... 

38.7 

3-3 

.1 

2.7 

.4 

.:  %l 

X 

.2 

i/ 

.2 



31.1 

30.2 

8.2 

6.5 

5-6 

12.6 

3-2 

1.2 

5*8 

.4 

.7 

.2 

.1 

.2 

26.5 

kk.o 

14.3 

13.1 

7.2 

13.0 

3.4 

1.2 

6.0 

122.6 

106.8 

46.5 

22.4 

13.4 

Other  Industrial  oils  and  fats 

37.3 

12.2 

6.8 

7.4 

■■■  u 

3.5 

4.7 

•9 

1.9 

1.0 

.:  3.8 

2.7 

1.0 

1.3 

.2 

1.9 

.5 

.6 

A 

Other  vegetable  oils  and  fats,  Inedible 

.:  4.6 

3-5 

.6 

.6 

1.5 

13.6 

18.7 

5-6 

3.4 

3-7 

50.1 

15.2 

11.2 

10.5 

13.6 

18.7 

5-6 

3-4 

3-7 

Other  products  : 

Margarine  (fat  content)   :       ...         ...    —        1.1          .9  .3  .2  .2 

Shortening   :       ...        —        —        —  ...      12.6        7-4        1.9        1.4  1.8 

Cooking  and  salad  oils   :       —        ...        —         —  —        —        —        —        —  — 

Salad  products  (fat  content)   :       —        —        —        —  —        1.9        2.2  .7  -7  -5 

Soap  (fat  content)   :         .8          .8          .2          .3  .1        3.9        3.9  .7        1.1  1.2 

Fatty  acids   :       3.6        4.3          .8          .9  1.6      26. 1      20. 9        4.1        5.9  3.8 

Total   :       4.4        5.1        1.0        1.2  1.7      45.6      35-3        7.7        9-3  7-5 

Grand  total  5/   :    557.6     496.8     116.8      73-3  183-7  2,568.0  2,572.0     852.7     569-6  473-5 

Glycerine   :       2.1          2/                                             13-7       16.5  4.0        3-2  4.8 

Tankage   :       1.7          T4   .1  .2   

1/  Includes  re-exports  but  not  shipments.    Shipments  average  about  150  million  pounds  per  year  of  which  approximately  60  mll- 
lion  are  lard.    Beginning  January  1965,  includes  foreign  donations. 
2/  Less  than  50,000  pounds. 
3/  Rot  reported  prior  to  January  1967- 

kj  Beginning  January  1965,  includes  marine  mammal  oils  and  fish  liver  oils. 
5/  Computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 
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Table  29. — Index  numbers  of  wholesale  prices  of  fats  and  oils 

i9$7-5giar 


Item 


All  fats  and  oils   

All  fats  and  oils,  except  butter   

Grouped  by  origin : 

AnlaaJ  fats   

Vegetable  oils,  domestic   

Vegetable  oils,  foreign   

Propped  by  use: 

Butter   

Batter,  seasonally  adjusted   

Lard   

Lard,  refined   

food  fats  other  than  butter   

Food  fats  other  than  butter  and  lard   

All  edible  fats  and  oils   

Soap  fats   

Drying  oils   

Other  industrial   

All  industrial   

Edible  vegetable  oils,  grouped  by  degree  of 
processing: 

Crude   

Refined   

End  products   

Margarine   

Shortening,  3  lb.  tin   

Shortening,  UOO  lb.  drum   


i  February 

:        1967  : 

1968" 



i     x966  : 

1967 

'  December 

January 

j  February 

•  111 

99 

92 

91 

93 

112 

90 

78 

77 

81 

•  113 

101 

9k 

91 

90 

108 

95 

8k 

85 

92 

100 

89 

125 

126 

136 

•  106 

113 

117 

113 

113 

103 

110 

107 

110 

110 

:  117 

83 

62 

59 

60 

129 

110 

95 

93 

9k 

111* 

90 

77 

77 

83 

109 

93 

83 

6% 

91 

111 

102 

97 

95 

98 

109 

88 

75 

Tk 

Ik 

99 

91 

92 

93 

95 

:  100 

8k 

87 

87 

91 

:  110 

90 

79 

78 

78 

•  108 

9k 

81* 

86 

93 

116 

97 

87 

89 

102 

102 

id* 

100 

100 

100 

1  102 

100 

100 

100 

100 

:  96 

99 

9k 

9k 

Sh 

108 

103 

106 

106 

106 

All  indexes  except  "Butter,  seasonally  adjusted"  and  "Other  industrial"  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


Wble  30. --Prices  received  by  farmers  and  prices  at  terminal  markets  for  specified 
oil-bearing  materials  and  oil meals 


Item 

:  Unit 

February 

1967  : 

1968 

1966  ; 

1967 

December 

January 

February 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

OILSEEDS 

ton 

190 

00 

I69 

50 

230 

62 

23I* 

00 

236 

88 
80 

ton 

1*7 

50 

63 

30 

57 

00 

56 

1*0 

57 

3 

12 

3 

16 

3 

1«* 

3 

11* 

3 

16 

2 

81 

2 

85 

2 

86 

2 

88 

2 

90 

Peanuts,  United  States  average  (farmers'  stock)   

12 

00 

11 

60 

11 

10 

11 

30 

11 

30 

Peanuts,  Virginias  Ho.  1,  shelled,  Va.-B.C.  1/  

. :  100 

lb. 

19 

25 

18 

88 

21 

25 

20 

88 

21 

12 

lb. 

19 

25 

19 

50 

19 

25 

19 

50 

20 

60 

lb. 

19 

25 

19 

12 

19 

37 

19 

50 

20 

87 

lb. 

19 

25 

19 

00 

19 

12 

19 

50 

19 

00 

2 

91 

2 

91 

2 

61* 

2 

69 

2 

73 

Soybeans,  Bo.  1,  Yellow,  Illinois  country  shipping 

6k 

2 

84 

2 

81* 

2 

57 

2 

62 

2 

2 

77 

2 

71 

2 

1*8 

2 

53 

2 

57 

0ILMEALS  (bulk) 

ton 

86 

50 

82 

00 

82 

00 

82 

00 

81* 

00 

ton 

71 

70 

76 

20 

78 

10 

77 

90 

77 

60 

ton 

79 

50 

8k 

60 

85 

60 

85 

70 

8<* 

80 

ton 

75 

00 

81 

90 

81 

60 

81 

50 

82 

10 

ton 

75 

20 

83 

70 

80 

60 

79 

60 

78 

50 

Fish  meal,  60  percent  protein,  bagged,  New  York 

:  Short 

ton 

170 

90 

1U0 

00 

121 

00 

120 

20 

119 

00 

Fish  meal,  60  percent  protein,  bagged,  Los  Angeles  . . 

ton 

171* 

70 

ikk 

00 

120 

70 

123 

00 

123 

00 

ton 

71 

20 

71 

1*0 

71* 

20 

77 

00 

76 

60 

ton 

87 

90 

98 

50 

90 

00 

93 

80 

93 

80 

Peanut  meal,  50  percent  protein,  f.o.b.  Southeastern 

ton 

77 

50 

89 

30 

79 

30 

79 

60 

81 

70 

Safflower  meal,  20  percent  solvent,  San 

ton 

3^ 

00 

36 

00 

26 

30 

27 

20 

28 

50 

ton 

81 

50 

83 

70 

77 

80 

79 

50 

78 

90 

ton 

77 

30 

79 

50 

73 

1*0 

75 

10 

7k 

50 

ton 

Bk 

60 

86 

10 

80 

1*0 

82 

50 

82 

10 

ton 

79 

1*0 

80 

40 

75 

90 

76 

50 

76 

10 

ton 

86 

20 

85 

20 

79 

1*0 

81 

30 

80 

20 

ton 

90 

10 

89 

10 

83 

60 

81* 

10 

82 

50 

ton 

9»* 

90 

95 

1*0 

87 

10 

88 

80 

88 

10 

1/  Oils  price  applies  to  peanuts  for  edible  uses. 


Compiled  from  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter,  Wall  Street  Journal,  Chicago  edition,  reports  of  the  Statistical  Reporting  Service, 
and  the  Consumer  Marketing  Service. 
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Management  Services,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  20250 


********* 


Readers  of  the  Fats  and  Oils  Situation  may 
be  interested  in  a  recent  University  of  Minnesota 
publication  entitled  "An  analysis  of  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Demand  for  U.  S.  Soybeans  and  Soybean 
Products,"  by  J.  P.  Houck  and  J.  S.  Mann,  Technical 
Bulletin  256,  I968.    This  study  of  market  and  trade 
relationships  in  the  soybean  industry  was  conducted 
under  a  USDA -University  of  Minnesota  research  con- 
tract through  funds  provided  by  CCC.    Copies  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, University  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
55101. 
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